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isto say anti-architectural, inflaence which may 
be secretly but obstinately acting to prevent the 
healthy growth of contemporary practice. One 
—- of these causes, and in our opinion a very serious 
| HE stady of architecture | 82d mischievous one, has been the general pre- 
is triple. The stadent| Valence of that spirit of helpless laisses faire 
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uch weight to these partial trathe, which— 
uable as they are as a basis for partial 
vestigation,—become purely misleading when 
are regarded as controlling causes of human 
. The particular instance which we have 
i ind is the doctrine of the correlation of 
and demand; and the abuse of what is 
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concerned, is to the effect that the supply of that 
kind of building which is suitable to the ciroum. 
stances and the wants of the day will be the 
certain outcome of public taste and of public 
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lation; that is to say, to every unit of the gain 
of the birth-rate over the death-rate. Up to 
this point the trath of the “ Law,” as it is 
called, of supply and demand is unquestionable. 
Bat then those with whom we contend carry 
this law, or this truism, a step farther. They 
tell us not only that the quantity of building 
supplied will be regulated by the demand for 
house-room (which is the case within certain 
limita, although not absolutely), but that the 
same will be the case with the quality of the 
building. The builder or the architect, we are 
told, is the minister of the public taste; what 
ugly, in the brick stractures of England. that taste demands he will at once supply, and 
~ To those who consider that the art of atruc.|if he attempts to offer anything out of his 
tural design is a mateer like the acquisition of a| own head which is not demanded by the public 
language, and that when we have learned all taste, his buildiogs will remain a drug in the 
that is known down to our own time on the sub- | market. 
ject, we are at an end of our study, such remarks Now, in this statement, while there is mach of 
as to the triple natare of architecture will| trath, there is more of falsehood. If ‘a growing 
possess only an academical value. But it is| population demand houses for which they can 
with a distinctly practical aim that weventare to| afford to pay a rent of from 401. to 501. per 
utter them. It is only by keeping steadily in | annum, while the builder will only provide them 
view the threefold conditions, by the due ob. | with dwellings at » rental of from 701. to 801, it 
servance of each and all of which it is alone | may be said that the supply does not meet the 
possible to attain a mastery of the subject, that demand, and that the houses will be unlet. But 
we shall be enabled to see where the weak point 
of our practice, at any given is tobe 
found. And the due appreciation of this value. 
able, because neglected, subject of study can | dence, and the stucco ville, which is the mere 
hardly fail, to some extent at least, to remedy reproduction of the worst outcome of the 
the mischief. ’ | Gsorgian era, there is, we apprehend, bat little 
It is of especial service to the profession (from | doubt which line the demand will fellow. And 
this point of view) to detect and bring into fall | even with regard to the question of rental, we 











are of opinion that a very considerable pressure 
is at this moment exerted on a large class of 
society by the speculation of the builder. It 
costs so little more, in comparison, to run up & 
house that may be let for 701. or 80l., than to 
build well one that could let for 401. or 501. (not 
forgetting either the increased value which has 
been put upon building land), that the construc- 
tion of the latter class of dwelling is almost 
abandoned. Young professional men, young 
persons of modest income in every department 
of life, who require only a very small house, but 
want that house to be characterised by a certain 
degree of elegance, are very rarely able to find 
what they require. That there isa demand for 
good 451, houses may perhaps be denied, because 
it is so rarely the case that any are to be found. 
Bat that there is a strong wish, or want, for 
comfortable and respectable accommodation of 
that natare there can be no denial. And if the 
builder did not think it better worth his while to 
provide only an article that is more expensive 
than that which is really in demand, because he 
can force people to take it if there is nothing 
cheaper that will suit them, this is a very un- 
fortunate instance of the infallible excellence of 
the operation of the great law of supply and 
demand. 

Under ciroumstances of this nature, good 
service is done at once to the public and to those 
interested in the profession of the architect or 
in the craft of the builder, by pointing out any 
particular obstacles that tend to check concerted 
and well-desigued efforts to provide for a large 
portion of the population of London a class of 
accommodation that shall be at once within their 
means and acceptable to their tastes. We 
referred in our last namber to the mode in which 
a blot of this kind has been met by the writer 
of a little pamphiet, ander the title of “ Honses 
and Homes,” of which we gave some account. 
We may add to our former remarks, as well as 
to those of the writer of the pamphlet, that 
when the Bedford estate was built over, the 
architectural arrangement, although far less 
complete than that which the actual state of 
civilisation demands, was appropriated to the 
wants of the day, at all events, as far as the 
namber, and to some extent the size, of rooms 
demanded for family use were concerned. That 
estate was a century ago a favourite residential 
site. The houses were inhabited by families; 
and the gradations from the dacal mansion, or 
the large house in a large square occupied by 
some City magnate or prosperous merchant, 
to the small house in the bye-street, occupied by 
the small tradesman, with or without a shop, 
or by the numerous families that live, we 
hardly know how, on the verge of professional 
and of mercantile life, were fairly provided for. 


in 1745 we have seen estimated at 600,000 
Between that date and 1818 the area was in. 





creased by probably 50 per cent. Red Lion. 
square, at the latter date, was, of course, not to 
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this nucleus in the next fifteen years, and the 
building frontier was pushed half-way along the 
line of the Regent's Park. J 


speaking, was so hemmed in and built up that 
its original residential character was entirely 
obanged, and that, with this change in the habitable 
nature of the locality, came a change in the class 
of inbabitante by whom it was populated. 

tis here, and in such cases as these, that the 
idea of the self.acting relation between supply 
and demand breaks down. Local 
change,—the simple effect of building up all 
oatlets to the country, whether for air or for ex. 
cursion, produces residential The family, 
asa rule, migrates to the suburbs, or to those 
country places not as yet swallowed up in the 
great sea of suburb, to which railway accommo. 

i i &@ new and vigorous growth. 
collection of unite. 


require only 
two or three rooms, but seek for them withio 
easy access of the heart of the City treffic. The 
latter class of residents, therefore, natarally 
replace the former. But the houses built for 
the former are every way unsuited for the latter. 
“The three stories consist of two rooms over 
two rooms, reached by a narrow and steep stair. 
- « « . they will be offered indiscriminately to pro- 
fessional men as offices; to bachelors, and even 
to married people as residences. Bat to climb a 
first, or at most a second floor, is incompatible 
with business habits; and a necessarily exorbi- 
tant rent cannot be obtained for ‘houses’ in 
which neither a chop can be cooked nor a 
servant lodged,—houses in which the storage of 
@ ton of coals is an impossibility,—where the 

i is not lighted, and the house-door never 
guarded.” 

Time, however, which brings remedies for so 
many evils, is here so far our friend that these 
houses, now no longer fitted for their site, are not 
im peri Quite the contrary. That many 
of them yet stand is something of a wonder. 
That any of them will long remain, is hardly to 
be expected. If, then, a totally different clase 
of house be demanded in order to utilise the 
advantages of the site, may we not expect that 
it will epring up? Oar theoretical friend says, 
“Yes, it certainly will. Sapply will follow 
demand.” If we have made out (as may easily 
be done) a good case to show there is a 
demand, we have nothing further to do but to 
go to sleep on both ears, leaving the natural 
effects to follow in the order of things. When 


we wake, we shall find the Bedford estate covered q 


with well-arranged residential chambers. 
How is it then that, year after year, we do not 
find that new stractural 


The agent of the estate 
is inexorable. No one shall im the Bedford 


We can hardly conceive it to be 
the obnoxious provision cited shall be allowed to 
structural utilisation of the 


ready an occupation may be confidently expected, 
when once tha matter is daly aedaeeanl and 
properly ventilated by the press. That a house 
should be contained within sofficient boundary 
walls is, no doubt, a sina qu4 non for all arban 


;| size, should have a 


fail to observe many pieces of land available for 


archi ; that 
tecture, But that a house, w - = 


evident. nem Cait colar domean Stavasl free. 
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common staircase would not have required more 
than 60 af 6 por cont. $f thn soun goyes S288 
re and independent staircases, 
sovmaish Gha-naanennaranehrdeibamnialana taal 
rendered more symmetrical. 

In the foregoing remarks we have attempted 
to illustrate, by reference to the latest literary 
contribution to the subject of the improvement 
of the domestic architecture of London, 
general question of the removal of those obstacles 
which the systematic adoption of the 
best results of educated experience. The main 
impediment we take to be the helpless assump- 
tion that it is sofficient for a certain class of 
abode to be desired, and that, if such is the 
it will certainly spring up. This we hold to 
as an absolute iti 
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in vertical compartments. It is not too 
say that it is desirable that this should be 
We are not suggesting any violent revolution or 
in domestic architecture. We are 


made. And we are met, in a particular part 
the metropolis, with the special difficulty to which 
we have called attention. 

It follows that it isa matter well 


bas been taken of the improvement thus 

but there has not been any evidence of a 

effort on the of the owners of ad 
to 
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the first gramblings of the interior storm to buret 
out in the religious wars of the next reigns, 
caused the brilliantly commenced patronage of 
the fine-arts sadly to suffer. 

It was not till some years later that the re- 
building of the Louvre was taken up again,—a 
suggestion greatly aided by the fact that the 
Constable de Montmorency having been exiled 
from court, bad commenced the elaborate deco- 
ration of his chateau at Ecouen, in which the 
utmost skill of Jean Ballant and Jean Goujon 
had been displeyed. 

Sarpassing in splendour even the royal resi- 
dences, Francis determined to again take up the 
project of the rebuilding of the Louvre. By 
this time Pierre Lescot had returned from Italy, 
and having presented his designs, when Serlio 
saw them, he, with a modesty rarely to be found, 

ially in a rival, pronounced them superior 
to his own, and they were consequently adopted. 

From this time (1540), in conjanction with 
Jean Goujon and his intimate friend, and truly 
a kindred spirit, that portion of the palace now 
called the Old Louvre rose bit by bit. The 
portion alladed to consists of the south-west 
corner of the principal court, where still may be 
seen and admired, not only the work of Lescot, 
but the charming sculpture of Jean Goujon, not 
sufficiently well known to visitors of the Louvre 
and its treasures. Bat a small portion of the 
original plan seems to have been carried ont by 
Lescot himself, though successive monarchs have 
at length completed the large quadrilateral 
which now forms the principal court. 

The exigencies of the subsequent achievement 


attic, a story of necessity, so much splendour 
that it was impossible to add more. Every- 
where may be seen in this portion of the Louvre 
a ecrupulons attention to take advantage of the 
old foundations, of the old walls, and e 

local distributions where it was possible 
adapt them to the new work, in order to 
mise both time and expense; 
qualities which show the talent 
structor as ably as they do that 
When we come to the decoration 
differ, but the most competent 
that the prodigality and wealth of ornament 
used from the base even tothe attic eerve in 
great measnre to spoil the general effect ; but it 
oan be easily understood how the artist was led 
into this, by the transition from the superabund- 
ance of the Gothic to the simplicity of the 
Greek, and by the priociple of which he did not 
seem to bave recognised the falsity, an increasing 
progression of ornamentation from story to story. 
Without doubt from the edacation that Lescot 
received, he was a great designer, and as such, 
singularly well versed in the matter of decora- 
tion. Putting aside the abundance of his orna- 
ments and the excess of details which one might 
find in the story which crowns his edifice, we 
must recognise that there is not one part of his 
decorations, not one of his details of ornamenta- 
tion, which is not grandly imagined as a whole, 
or in each of the parts. Let us mention also, 
that he had at hia disposition the chieel of 
sculptors, as skilled in the grandiose and the 
bold, as in the finesse, the elegance, and purity of 
their tastes. We can see that Lescot wished to 
























to jadge of the taste of its 

To be convinced of the fact that 
was really the author of the architectural 
as well as of the scolptore, one must either, 
description, or, better still, by the numerous 
signs which exist, restore the monum 
primitive state. 

Originally built at the corner of 
Denis and of the Rus aux Fers, it 
ite basement, from which water 
long square pierced with 
facade and two on the other. 
to make of it, by his decoration 
of the figures, a littie hydraulic 
ever, the architectural feature was 
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of this court having obliged the attic of the 


southern wivg to be sacrificed, the composition | 


of Lescot’s plan can alone be judged of from 
the western side; that is to say, by a portion 
simply of his design, deprived of those dimen. 
sions which are so necessary in giving the 
required effect to any architectaral work. In. 
jared as it is, we can still, however, admire 
Lescot’s design. On the ground-floor are a 


number of porticos, sustaining upon groups of | 
ingeniously composed columns of the Doric | 
order, the vast ceiling of the room known as the 


Salle des Gardes; thie salle interiorly is of great 
beauty, terminated at one extremity by a tribane 
su by the famous caryatides of Jean 
Goujon (not, however, as generally stated, his 
chef dceuvre), and over which is placed Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s equally famous “ Diana.” 
Through those massive bronze gates (chiselled 
by Riccio) have passed many a gay, yes, and 
many a ead cortége, for it was in this bali that 
Henry IV. celebrated his marriage with 
Marguerite of Valois, and it was into this same 
hall that was borne his bleeding body, after 
Ravaillac’s cruel stab. It was in this hall that 


accompaniment, or, one might say, the 


give to these rare talents various motives, and 
seems to 


numercus opportunities of increasing their 
| power. Who would dare now to complain of a 
'superfiaous decoration to which we owe such 
| beauties” ? * 

| Until his death, which happened in 1578, 
| Pierre Lescot was from time to time employed in 
the Louvre, but no other portion of the palace 
was regularly continued ; and we hasten to say 
| something of his brother artist and intimate 
friend, Jean Goujon, who in the perfect accord 
and agreement with which he worked by the 
side of Lescot, showed an example of that friend. 
liness that ought ever to exist, and which always 
has existed, at the best periods of art, between 
the architect and the sculptor; but we must de- 
spair, we suppose, of architects and painters 
perfectly agreeing. 

Jean Goujon is generally regarded as the 
most illastrious of French sculptors, and it is 
owing to this circumstance that it is not usually 
remembered that he was alsoan architect. Such, 
however, is the title given him by two of his 
contemporaries, both men well able to jndge of 
his merit, and one of whom, Pierre Lescot, had 
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(since the Grecian days) the sculptor’s art has 
ever produced. Above each of these, in a small 
scroll, were the words Fontium nymphis. The 
attic and the basement were filled with bas. 


the transformation it has 
see in it the reality of what has been described, 
and also the connexion between the architec- 
tare and the sculpture of the monument. 
Much as we should like to give at length M. 
Quatremére de Quincy’s criticism on this monu- 
ment, the quotation would be too lengthy: suffice 
it to give the firat sentence :—“It seems to us 
that never bas a greater conformity of style, of 
gned between the work 





during Louis X[V.’s reign Moliére the immortal 
played before Louis XIV. in those pieces of his 
own composition, which we all now read with | 
sach delight, and which fature generations will | 
continue to devour. 

This wing of the Louvre (built by Lescot), of 
which it has become to a great extent the type, 
ought to be spoken of from two points of view; 
that which relates to what is called the classed 
portion of the architectare, and that which in- 
cludes the decorative portion. 

From the first point of view, we must render 
Lescot justice in saying that he displayed in his 
disposition as much knowledge of the principles 
of beautifal architecture as any of his cleverest 
predecessors. The porticos of which he formed 
the ground floor, offer as jast proportions, as 
happy application, and details as correct as in 
the best-known works. He employed the 
Corinthian order in all its purity. His profiles 
are of perfect regularity. 

“We see that his intention was to put into 
the whole of his composition the greatest splen- 
dour. It was for this object that be placed on 
the ground-floor the Corinthian order, reserving 
himself to surpsss the luxury of this story 
(according to the ideas then received), by the 
pretended order which was called composite, for 
the upper story. In reality this is superior to 
the lower, by the luxury of its windows, as also 
by the elegance of the festoons of its frieze. 
That there is a little too much resemblance 
or equality of style, and of ornament as well 
as of proportion, between the two stories or 
the two orders, we must acknowledge, bat 
each one taken in particular does not denote 
less the architect brought upin the best doctrines, 
filled with the beauties of antiquity, and possess. 
ing all the secrets of his art. it was in con. 
sequence of his system of progressive loxury 
from base to top, that Lesoot expended in his 








certainly very intimate connexion with him. 
' tural works which Jean Goujon directed, and if 
























But if we remain io ignorance as to the architec. 


it seems that these were of no great importance, 
especially in comparison with his works of 
sculpture, we have at least the right to conse- 
crate to him a place among the great architecte 
of the Rena‘ssance, among whom three of the 
most eminent, De l'Orme, Pierre Lescot, and 
Jean Ballant, sought him as a fellow-worker, 
and were only too happy to be assisted by bis 
tried skill. 

In the first place, is it difficu't to believe that 
a sculptor of the sixteenth century joined to his 
talent of statuary that of constractor? Have 
not the genius of sculpture and that of arcbi- 
tecture been often united in the same men during 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
tories? Must we cite the most famous, Branel. 
leschi, Michelangelo, Sansovino, Bernini, Algardi, | morning 
Ammanati, and Paget, as proofs ? 

Bat, abandoning probabilities, let us bring | August 24th, 15 
forward an almost complete proof of Goujon’s scaffolding 

of hissca waskilled,—by a ball, some 

say, but doubts will ever remein on subject, | 


knowledge of the science of architecture. In 
which is involved in impenetrable mystery. 


72), Jean Goujon, having mounted 
Pe nea to complete some 


1547 appeared at Paris, in a folio volame, a 
translation by one Jean Martin, of Vitruvius, 
and this translation was not only accompanied 
by several designs, drawn by Jean Goujon, but 
was followed by an epistle addressed by that 
artist to the reader. This little treatise is com. 
posed only of five pages, but it is fall of informa. 
tion, “ Suaperfluous language,” as the author 

“is annoying to all people of good 
sense.” It would be perhaps ont of to 
give here a resumé of the epistle, but the 
existence of this work, three conclusions may 
be drawn: the first, that Jean Goujon knew at 
least bow to draw architecturally ; the second, 
that he was no stranger to the didactic notions 


* M. Quatremére de Quincey, 








Sale of Pictures.—On Saturday last a sale 
of water-colour drawings, collected by Mr. J. 
Knowles, of Trafford Bank House, Manchester, 
place at the anoction-rooms of Messrs. 
ie, Manson, & Woods. The dsy’s sale 
realised 24,5711. 6e. 6d., or an average of nearly 
2501. per picture. 
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ORGANIO CONSTRUCTION—NATURAL 


may still, for aught we know, be current and 
serviceable about the world,—which, under the 
title of “The House we Live In,” set forth the 
coppainen, he phpeidiegih wb eases 

was i te 
within his rights yrs the tables = 


thete works. eaten of Ue marnelioms som, 


baried was Socrates,—Soocrates, beget gm 
if not an immortal ,—is in the et of 

the teachings that most elevate mankind. But 
the body is something else besides a habitation ; 
it is also a that subserves locomotion 


trivance and mani . The physiologist, 
therefore, who should confine Bg tion 
within the limita that he would be to by 


ments. To the architect, on the other hand, be 
it permitted in a spirit of worthier reverence to 
look up to an architype which itis be 

hope or his to rival, but that it raises 
him in dignity and power to look up to ever, and 
at least aspire to emulate. 

The analogy between the body of man and 
such a work of architecture as worthily accommo. 
dates his purposes and sentiments, has, like 
architecture ever, its prosaic and poetical aspect. 
To fix at once upon some of the most obvious 
points of agreement,—agreement which has 
come about by force of fandamental propriety, 
not as result of a preconceived theory of 
parallelism,—external symmetry is as charac- 
teristic of the noblest b as of the body ; 
and in either case we find that it may be estab- 
lished consistently with considerable absence of 
symmetry in internal distributions. Nothing 
betrays to the be from without that the heart, 

speak of other organs, lies unsymmetri- 
cally; but still these varions organs fall into 














, | tical enjoyment of posing a self-sufficient sophist, 


? 
natural and architectural symmetries, we stumble 
on such a subject as the development of the art 
of war. The seeming remoteness of this subject, 
however, will ve but another illustration of 
the analogy that underlies all the arts,—the 


Greek, as characteristically, put the perfection 
of created man into comparison with works of 
art,—the epos of Homer, the dithyramb of 
Melanippides, a tragedy of Sophocles, a statue 
of Polycleitus, a painting of Zeuxis. There is 
ing more noble in his inclusion among 
the proofs of design in creation, of more than 
anatomical details,—of the instincts of parental 
affection as well as of self.preservation,—of the 
faculty of speech,—the capacity for extended 


E 


the organs of sense,—the regard to the delicacy 
of the eye, its use and preservation, in the pro- 
tecting eyelid which keeps open as spontaneously 
by day as it closes at night, the strainer-like 
fringe which protecta it from flying dust,— 
the penthouse eyebrow that diverts the sweat 
of the forehead ;—he notes the fitness with 
which in all animals the incisor teeth are set in 
the front of the jaw, while the as specially dif. 
fereutiated molar, which are to grind the already 
separated food, are placed conveniently behind,— 
the advantage of the nose being set as guard 
over what enters the mouth, of the collocation of 
the chief organs of sense in front, and the re. 
the same time, and the like holds good for the | moval to a distance from them of what fanctions 
figure; interest is heightened and satisfied by | would minister offence. 
the display at once of the entire distribution.| It is with precisely the same sense of the fit 
One of the chief advantages of the double | adjustment of various means to the assemblage 
western towers of a cathedral,—the justification | of special ends that he discourses of the arrange- 
of the second msthetically where utility is out of | ments which were required to make a house 
the question,—is the happy contrast which is | answer, in all diversified respects, its double pur- 
thus obtained on an oblique view of the same | pose of agreeableness and use. In a Greek esta- 
majestic form. An attempt to wrest the/| blishment, which included numerous slaves, both 
advantage of contrast by making any consider. | male and female, the separation of the private 
des from the open apartments was a determining 
consideration of the plan, and most strictly 
guarded ; then places are enjoined to be assigned 
for stores of corn or wine, or other things re- 
spectively, with relation to dryness, coolness, or 
light. The aspect of the house was to the south, 
and the portico advanced in front was made lofty, 
in order to admit the sun’s rays freely through. 
out the winter months, and at the same time of 
such projection that the higher sun of summer 
.| cast an agreeable shade precisely where it was 

Every fine work of art is, therefore, an| most wanted. Any porch or opening on the 
organism, and involves in its structure the prin- | north side was kept low, in order not to admit 
ciples of an organism, though they may never | the bleak wind. In one apartment or another 
have been ised abstractedly ; and very | every season of the year would be enjoyed at its 
often, indeed, the genius of the artist works like advantage. 
the other powers of nature,— A, the garage yf ar ag oo at 

. ge on value of provision for orderly ar- 

” ns rng a= ent abescap rangement in a house, and brings naval architec- 

ture into his scheme of illustration by an inte- 

resting notice of the perfection of systematic 

arrangement on board a merchant-ship under a 
Phoenician skipper. 

He reverts to a constructional illustration in 
one of the most important passages of his 
“ Romance of Cyrus,” in which he describes an 
order of battle, and the principles that deter- 
mined it. The imaginary battalia that he 
marshals includes a greater variety of arms than 
a Greek commarder up to that time had ever 














view. The direction of entrance to the Acropolis 
of Athens, through ‘the propylwa, is the chief, 
but only one, example of the care of the Greeks 
to secure a presentation of their noblest build. 
ings on @ line oblique to the front. By this 
means perspective introduces the effective con- 
trast of the two similar halves of the front at 


as it seems to us, may be carried back to Socrates, 
whose name has already found its way into our 
lucubrations. The loitering slipshod p 

liked nothing better than to diversify his dialec. 


by wandering into the stadio of the scul or| brought into the field; and the scheme of its 
the painter, or to the open workshop of an ar- | array,—which is justified by a parallel to the 
or a saddler, tempting artist mutual interdependence of foundation, super- 


structure, and roof in a house,—reads like an 
ns of the highly artificial but admirably 
ve orders of battle of Alexander the 
Great. Xenophon, however, was something 
more than a romance.-writer, and it is in study- 
ing his personal narrative of the retreat of the 
ten thousand Greeks that we learn to appreciate 
‘the skill and vigour with which he put into most 
concrete practice what we meet with as abstract 
pe in his “‘ Memorabilia of Socrates.” 
»theory of an effective organism which could 

be extended from the human to an architectural 
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structure proved equally applicable to the 
i of an army. This is not exactly 
the place to dissert at length on the revolution 
in war which was initiited by the condact of 
this great retreat ; it completes our purpose to 
note that the change was mainly due to a great 
advance in the combined employment of troops 
of various arm’, and to their distribntion in 
every conflict with reference to the 
circumstances of the case,—the to be 
encountered, and its position,—to the caloulated 
combination of forces of attack, of support 
and reserve. So it was that whatever the 


pupil of Socrates effected in the field was | althoug 


due to that live preciation of the n. 
ciples of aie te constructional effi 

that made him so enthusiastic in his admiration 
of the perfections of the human body and con. 
stitution, so explicit in his assignment of various 
materials in construction, and #0 nt in 
insisting on a coherent plan and well-adjusted 
elevation in architecture. 








NOTES ON PERSHORE ABBEY CHURCH, 


Tue attention just now directed towards 
-Tewkesbury Abbey Church may render of 
interest a remark or two on what niay be called, 
architecturally speaking, the companion church 
at Pershore, eight miles from Worcester. Not 
that the architectural visitor would find there 
anything like the grand and complete interior 
which he finds at Tewkesbury ; or any such noble 
stroke of genius in building as the west front of 
the latter. At Pershore the west front is not, 
for the whole of the nave is gone. But whai is 
left is of t interest, and curious in its ana- 
logies and resemblances to the more complete 
building in the neighbouring county. 

What we see, as we turn ont of the open 
square or place in the centre of the quiet old. 
fashioned town (which looks as if the hurry and 
bustle of ‘the nineteenth century had never 
reached it), is an Early English choir, with a 
later low-pitched roof, and some modern addi- 
tions, and a fine tower of Late Decorated date, 
evidently built on the lines of a Norman tower. 
Of this portion, a word presently. It is on go’ 
round to the west of the building that we fin 
its special interest in comparison with Tewkes. 


bury. From the masonry with which the old |i 


western arch of the crossing has been built up 
there project the rounded responds, from whic 
commenced the nave arcade, which was carried 
on tall cylindrical pillars, in the same way as at 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury. The remains of 
the aisle arch and its respond-shafte and capital 
are also visible. Over the line of the round arch 
of the is seen the apparent trace of a 
pointed vault built over the nave, as at Tewkes- 
bury, at a much later date. Indeed, there is 
every indication that these were rival abbeys, 
endeavouring to out-do each other in magni- 
ficence step by step, as we so often find in com- 
paring Medizval buildings in neighbouring parts 
of the country. The south transept remains, 
and part of the north one. The which 
the north has undergone are truly 
curious. It has obviously been a Norman transept 
of the usual length. It has been vaulted, and 
received & higingtiebed roof, the weathermould 
of which is on the tower. In all probability a 
low-pitched roof was afterwards substituted 
for this, as over the choir now. But sub- 
sequently to this, i 
century, it became le or necessary, for 
some not easily comprehensible reason, to 
remove a part of the transept, shortening it to 
&@ mere projecting bay, a new wall being built 
up as its northern termination, and a Late Per. 
pendicular door and porch made in the centre of 
this wall. Part of the west wall of the transept 
remains, however, standing out in the likeness of 
® deep buttress, and is finished with gabling and 
sets-off of Late Gothic work. 
transept thus left is roofed with a 
and the vault has been removed. 
of the eastern wall of this transept is the most 
singular. 


horizontal return, lea’ a kind uare pier, 
to whieh. fa Ath Pe title pt Be | 
termination, like the top of a 


& more ornate in their finials or 
cles, of which only the lower half is old; the 
i pinnacles in the style of 


of the choir is the fact of er 
tion, in which again it resembles Tewkesbury, and 
which there hardly can be a doubt follows the line 
of the original Norman foundations. The chevet 
chapels, which give sach character jto 
Tewkesbury, are not, however, to be found here, 
but the small square north and south chapels 
form part of the Early English plan. The lady- 
chapel projected from the eastern bay of the 
hexagon, as at Tewkesbury, Every trace of this 
has disap , except the arch which gave 
access to it, which, before the recent restoration, 
was built up, but is now 
apse in Early English style added, 
which forms the space for the communion-table. 
It hardly eat sane was required 
in the church, and the addi of a modern. 
medizvul apse to this part of the building, where 
everything else is genuine, is to be regretted. 
Coming round to the south side of the choir, 
we find a interesting corner. The east wall 
of the transept has a whole h of 
written upon it. Wesee the arch of the original 


contemporary with , has 
tly stood in this angle, succeeded by 
a@ larger and more ambitions one of Deco. 
rated date, the vaulting shafts of which are 
left on what is now the external wall. 
entrance to the chapel was 


the old as Medimval builders 
they have ‘made the corbel-table 


range with, and in some degree 
of the Norman 





wer” ornament (once the 





pier, has been affixed, perhaps in place of 


Collide dentgner) and’ G7 a Wiad of cham 


opened, and a modern | cessed 
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transepte show a circular plan s the inte. 
rior (as at Worcester), instead of the square pro- 
ections which cut so awkwardly into the angles 
of the transepts at Tew . One may surmise 
that these had been t clamsy Pershore 
was a refinement upon ; and the 

remains of an le on the 
south wall, in the © now ed off aa 
the vestry, show an advance in decorative taste 


presided over the interior and exterior of the 
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wall which rung under the sills of the windows, 
ee ne. San aan, ue on6 some. 
thing of the same as in the choir at Tewkes- 
bury, where the clearstory windows are brought 
Seek all Gi eee inn on 

blank wall left between ae 
bay tran tbo Salon onthe baler of tho 
pron hee gly on the builders of the 
two-siaried Norman oboir wiih the thraenth- 
mag Apne’ sine cholo of Fos. 
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A particular point now to be observed is that 
the upper end of the house-drain is always at 
some considerable distance from the sewer with 
which it is connected. 

Not every house has a water-closet above the 











DRAIN VENTILATION: DIFFUSION 
VERSUS REPRESSION, 


Ir is curious to observe how uni 


principles prevail in the world, bath in 
affairs, viz., and | i 


slostenl ca dee 


Repression = Stagnation = Putridity = Deata. 
Diffusion = Motion = Freshness = Heatru, 


mach written upon journals 

A unqualified is in- 
judicious, We may admit that the ventilation of 
drains and sewers is a good and that it 
ought to be attained without delay, and yet be- 
lieve it to be rétarded by inj advocacy of 
such things a8 can be - Those who 
have “invented” the od and patented it, 
have, page Rey Rank Mp edbed ell ce 9 

first 


pr ng? hotly 08 Overy Shar is 
complain so viz., thé 

cary of sever gus intoboaie m 
met alladed to forms part of a 
so-called “ syatem to 
one aad:oF 6 "bw epdieal of Bieta, 
age’ to another, and consists in 
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ion being ugh it 
sticks fast against the sides of the _ 
after the first effort, returns into the 
and thenoe into the closet. Here, then, it is 

plain that the soil-pipe should be 
u , of its own full size, and that is all 
needs be done if the sewers be as they should be. 
That satisfies all requirements. It is all that those 
who have had most to do with sewers and drains 
outside and inside houses require. But, unfor- 
tunately, it is not sufficient for some few inventive 
who have not had so much to do with 


to comprehend more than a 
question. No one can properly deal with house. 
drains who does not thoroughly understand 
sewers also: the whole question must be con- 
sidered together. 

When we hear people talk of cutting off com- 
munication between the soil-pipe and the sewer 
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which induces him to make a fine to carry off 


the smoke from his tenant’s coal fire. It will 
om sepennig 1 De one. spe nares fas © ie 
@ necessary part of it. It might, at the outside, 
add 51. paps on of the house, for which 10s. 
annam additional rent may well be charged. 

It has been attempted to ventilate sewers with. 
out at the same time ventilating house-drains. 
It seemed that the purifying effect of charcoal 
on foul gases might be brought to bear, and char- 
coal in trays and baskets of various forms was 
i between the sewers and the openings 
from them into the atmosphere; but for various 
reagons it does not effect the purpose, and forms, 
practically, an obstruction rather than a help to 


Ros have been reap neesa with 
great expectations their power 
would do much to relieve sewers of 
their action does not reach far, they 


from an immediately surrounding 


ist 


os 
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es used to be left open, but as no 
made for the escape of sewer gas 
issued from them into the street. 
then trapped, but as still no pro- 

for ventilating the house-drains, 
effect of closing the street openings was to 
e the sewer gas still more into the houses; 
sewer authorities have wisely ordered these 


ponds again unsealed and left open to 
atmosphere. ; 
If, now, they would go one step further in 


thia direction, and order that each house be pro- 
vided with ita own means of carrying off the 
sewer gas resulting from its quota of sewage, 
the whole thing would be accomplished, once and 
for all. In ordering these street openings to be 
antrapped, the authorities have said, “ Better let 
the sewer-gas into the street than into 
the houses’”’; but it isa matter of experience that 
where, in addition to leaving these places open, 
the houee-drains have been ventilated—that is, 
simply extended upwards by vertical pipes of 
sufficient diameter to condact the sewer-gas 
above the roofe—the ventilating-pipes and the 
drains being left wholly open from end to end, 
these street openings, instead of emitting sewer. 
admit fresh air to the sewers, which traverses 
them and the house-drains throughout, causing 
dilation of the sewer-gas to such an extent that 
it is practically destroyed. What of it is formed 
is carried up above the roofs of the houses, much 
diluted even before its escape, and much more 
after. We apply in this case the principle of 
diffusion, and in no part of the sewerage system 
that of repression. Guidance is not repression, 
and we make use of traps to prevent the escape 
of sewer gas at improper places, but we make 
at the same time a way of escape for it where it 
will do least harm. 

One thing remains to be said, that by repres- 
sion we do not mean prevention. To prevent the 
formation of sewer-gas, if that were possibie, 
would be the best thing of all. It is trae, 
indeed, in all affairs, that to prevent the beginning 
of an evil is better than to cure it, or to palliate 
ite effect. All we mean to say is that where 
sewer-gas is formed it should not be repressed, 
but diffased to the utmost. 

There is safety for the whole in no other 


system. 


WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 


TREATMENT OF CHURCH INTERIORS. 


Tux impression conveyed in my fortier essay* 
on the above-named subject of tha impropriety of 
leaving the stonework of a cathedral interior 
unpainted was derived from an inspection of that 
of Chester, to which colour is applicable. In 
edifices containing statues, or rich carving in 
stoné, the application of painting becomes more 
difficult. But Iam fally ed that, what- 
ever was the intention Medizvalists, it is 
& mistake to consider bare stone as delicate 
or precions enough for the inner faco of a 
Chtirch ; and that the whole of the said face,— 

in, moulded, and carved,—whatever is in- 

6 of polish, onght to receive a coating of 

paint, which, I believe, could be applied by 

an artistic hand without any appreciable injury to 
delicate sculpture. 

While public galleries and halls, and the chief 
ere ge of most secular buildings, present 

otie expanse of mirrored and pictured walls 
and eilings; while fortanes are exhausted in 
the lox s finishing amd decoration of 


* Seb Builder; vol, txxiv., p, 1028, 
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bondoirs and reception-rooms, is it proper that 
the House of God should be left with no surface 
superior tc that of sandstone? Such treatment 
renders churches not only the scorn of other, 
buildings of inferior destination, but it produces 
a want of keeping within themselves,—between 
their own several parts. What harmony or 
keeping, for instance, is there between the 
material in question and the stained window, 
which is now never omitted but from necessity ? 
the one exhibiting a beauty and refinement 
beyond any feature the drawing-room can boast, 
the other a coarseness and rudeness that would 
not be tolerated in kitchen or scullery. Not 
only with the windows and other features of the 
interior is the sandstone surface at war, but with 
the entire exterior surface of the building, which 
is constantly renewing its interest and beauty by 
the weird devices of time and nature, and exhi- 
biting a species of mural decoration that no 
human agent,—charm he never so wisely,— 


could bestow ; and which the highest efforts of | glory 


painting and carving within are insufficient to 
balance; the more so as the exterior grows rich 
also in the sanctities of age and historical elo. 
quence, by which it becomes to men of imagina- 
tion and feeling more interesting to the mind and 
affections. Indeed, the operations of nature on 
the exterior of a church, as throughout her 
works, seem to me to rebuke the practice of 
leaving a bare sandstone face within. Nowhere 
is she satisfied with bare rock or stone, but 
everywhere,—in mountain, plain, and valley,— 
decorates it with grass and flowers or minute 
vegetation. She never suffers bareness, such as 
our church interiors generally exhibit, anywhere, 
either in her own works or in those of man that 
are exposed to her influence. Great outcry is 
made against the whitewash of the church- 
warden period. Bat there is really not much to 
choose between white or yellow wash and bare 
sandstone. 

Some misgiving as to ite sufficiency seems 
implied in the polished marble or other shafts 
which we sometimes see here and there interro- 
lating church interiors of the day,—chiefly, I 
think, in window reveals. They indicate a 
desire for something richer ; but they only make 
matters worse, by rendering the surrounding 
aspect of the place to which they are introduced 
more barbarous; and, in the case of a cathedral, 
rich reredos, pulpit, throne, carved stalls, increase 
the anomaly; and so does the rich mosaic floor, 
on which we shall, perchance, see prostrate 
elements,—figures of the Saviour and Fathers of 
the Church,—that ought to have adorned the 
walls. The ceiling is more free to receive such 
ernbellishments; but painting and gilding ona 
ceiling do not harmonise with bare sandstone 
walls and piers. 

I fully sympathise with Mr. Sharpe in his 
dislike to crade, gaudy colours, as expressed in 
his “‘ Four Letters on Colour in Churches,” re. 
printed from the Builder, and entirely agree with 
him that whenever the effect of colouring is to 
attract the eye more than the forms of the 
design, colour is an impertinence. I consider 
form as paramount in architecture, of which 
painting is the handmaid, not the mistress, nor 
even rival. I remarked, sometwenty years 
in a paper on “ The Decoration of St. Paul's 
Cathedral,” and published in the Builder, that 
polychromy would be the artistic destruction of 
that building. I hold the same opinion in 
reference to church interiors generally, of what- 
ever style. But the application of one colour, 
leaving the joints in piers, walls, arches, &c., 
visible, would not obliterate or in any degree 


impair the charm derived from their manifest 


» by the application of colour, 
in which I believe there would be much scope 
for artistic taste and judgment, some corrections 
and refinemeats might be effected in the design 
of pier and arch mouldings. Diversity of the 
capitals of columns might be inoreased, if 
needful, by its means; which, in some cases, 
would be @ very important improvement. I 
would apply painting, not so mach for greater 
warmth or richness of colour as for obtaining a 
more delicate surface, and hiding a coarse 
material, And in any pictorial embellishment 
I should employ the sombre colour of the Roman 
school rather than the rich colours of the 
Venetian. I should prefer a solid material, 


instance, or polished granite, as & lining to a 


church : the former a material that, in the South, 
thousands of human habitations exbibit on their 
exteriors ; but, in lack of that, I think painting 
is a legitimate appliance. 

I have often wondered that what may be called 
the Fore.Christian Church,—the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem, symbolic as it was of the 
Church of Christ,—beantifal in itself, and 
“beautiful for sitaation on Mount Zion, the 
naountain of God’s holiness, and the joy of the 
whole earth,” the entire of which was overlaid 
with gold, bad not more universal and lasting in- 
flaence on Christian churches, and especially on 
the Mediseval cathedrals ; in the construction of 
which a similar motive of sacrifice seems to have 

. Not only was this temple covered 
with gold so that there was no stone seen, but 
with fine, pure, perfect gold, gold of Parvaim; 
and moreover garnished with precious stones 
for beauty; while the timber employed was the 
of Lebanon,—the cedar and olive-tree ; 
and thongh I doubt not barbaric in regard to art- 
qualities, yet it was an embodiment of the highest 
art of the day,—the highest art that Phoonicia 
or Assyria had to give or lend, being the work of 
the most skilful and ingenious artist, guided no 
doubt by the counsel of the wise king. 

The Early Christians who had adopted what- 
ever they consistently could from Judaism, and 
had formed their first societies in a great measure 
on the model of the synagogue, were greatly in- 
fluenced in the form and character of the Basi- 
lican churches which they first built for worship 
by the second temple of the Jews,—and by the 
synagogues, in which no doubt much the 
temple was reflected. The altar of the primi- 
tive church was a table of marble or porphyry ; 
sometimes it was of massive silver or even gold, 
enriched with precious stones. How long the 
richness continued I cannot say, but there would 
have been nothing irrational in allowing a certain 
amount of authority to the Jewish edifice and 
ita predecessor, built by Solomon under Divine 
directions for the worship of the true God, over 
the character of Christian churches in all ages,— 
authority more especially due as the glory of the 
Jewish tabernacle and temples seemed to par- 
ticipate in, and be a reflex of, the glory of the 
dispensations of God to man. If the spirit of 
sacrifice is to operate at all in architecture, it is 
surely in its a a it should —_ 
particularly display itself; it is surely in 
structares Bea ra enshrine the awful form of 
religion on earth that we ought to find the 
flower and perfection of architecture, executed 
in the most beautiful and precious materials 
which nature or art furnishes, and which seem 
essential to perfection in building. 

Bat there are many Protestants who hold that 
architectaral excellence is not required, and that 
scalptural and pictorial adornment are even 
mischievous in a place of worship; and are con- 
tent to leave them to those who hold the doc- 


ns Aaa sys ge 
the ceremony of church consecration : “ Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors; and the King of shall 
come in,” they have as much reason for the 
place of His feet glorious as the Church of 
or the; High section of the Charch of England. 
No consideration can be more to the 
architect than this, or more likely to to the 
highest and most earnest efforts of the human 
mind in the direction of architectare,—to an 
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amiable is Thy tabernacle, O Lord,” as it is 
no lesa a type of Heaven and of the redeemed 
Church of God than was the temporary cur. 
tained tabernacle to which David referred. But 
I cannot resist the conviction that it should, by 
all possible art-beauty and richness of material, be 
rendered worthy of this spiritual character and as. 
sociation, and made “ like the king’s daughter, all 
glorious within.” It seems t) me that it is not 
sufficient that a church by its spire and vertical 
character of composition,—its yearning, asit were, 
apwards,—should to Heaven ; it should be 
rendered worthy of its celestial relations. The 
building of all earthly buildings most associated 
in the mind with Heaven should rejoice in the 
most exalted and ethereal species of beauty. A 
mean, semi-barbarous building, pointing to 
Heaven from amid sumptaous human dwellings, 
may seem rather to insult Heaven than to direct 

attention reverently to it. 
I shall have something farther to offer on this 
subject in a future art-ramble. 
Samvuet Huearns, 








THE WASTE OF WOOD. 


Henk von Erzex, Imperial Forstmeister (head 
forester, or inspector of forests) at Colmar, has 
recently contribated an exhaustive article on the 
Destruction of Forests and the Waste of Wood 
to the Zeitschrift fiir Forst- und Jagdwesen, a 
technical journal devoted to matters concerning 
forests and its denizens. The waste going on 
in the forest in all parts of the globe is so 
enormous that it becomes of the greatest im- 
portance to devise means for preventing its 
continuance, and for this reason the remarks of 
a ical man like the writer are of especial 
weight, being sure to lead to reflection and to 
insure im t. 

The es says that fifty or sixty years ago 
the prodaction of wood exceeded consumption, 
and most countries grew enough for their own 
immediate wants. Bat the nearer we come 
down to our own time the greater becomes the 
consumption of wood, a natural consequence of 
the rapid growth of trade and industry. Central 
Europe, and especially Germany, possesses, as 
is generally known, at the presen’ A 
very good stock of excellent old wood, but it is 
equally well known that this store is not 
inexhaustible, and that we shall hardly be 
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to ashes. Theconsumption of wood in the 
itself is big. yr evarnyr however, not 

only on account of climate, but because, for 
want of stone, nearly all have to be 
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splendid specimens of old oak-trees. But what 
enormous masses of the author exclaims, 
are used in the wharfs and building of this 
country especially! No less than four hundred 
million cubic feet arrive yearly from ite own 

ons in America, indies Australia, and 
rom Scandinavia. 


Ocean with the of coniferons trees. Nor. 
we firs are found in Rio de Janeiro, as well 
as the islands of the Southern Ocean. Thus 


there produces of wood only about the fifth 

part of what grows in Southern Germany; 

rca conmumption being, Deaiies, very consider i 
2. 


France has only a few provinces rich in wood, 
and the import of timber has within fifty years 
increased threefold as regards quantity, eightfold 
as regards value, and is eight times as great as 
her own production. 

Spain, Italy, the Levant, Africa—with the 
only exception, perhaps, of Algeria, where the 
fire of the Arabs has yet a few forests— 
are as good as devoid of wood, and draw their 
vet, for buildings, fleets, and railways from 
a . 

But Australia and especially America, it will 
be objected, possess inexhaustible supplies of 
wood, This isa mistake. In the former part 
of the globe, far in the interior, considerable 
forests are said to have been discovered recently, 
but the transport of wood to the coast and from 
there to Europe will for a long time yet meet 
with insuperable difficulties, and be confined, on 
account of the great distances, invariably to 
the most valuable material. The wealth of 
North America in forests, however, will be 
exhausted, before the expiration of another 
generation, to such a degree that attention will 
be directed rather to import than to export. 
Already now England gets comparatively little 
wood from Canada. It is used in the country 
itself. Chicago, the great centre of the wood 
trade, sends enormous quantities to the prairies 
devoid of forests, to Illinois and Indiana, and the 
as laa a carries still larger masses to New 

org, x 

It will be seen, therefore, that everywhere on 
the globe more wood is used than is added by 
growth, and the time does not seem far distant 
when it will be absolutely impossible to supply 
the carved timber and planks for shipbuilding, 
and the millions of oak sleepers, which are rotting 
under the rails of our fabulously-increasing rail. 
ways in the tenth part of the time it takes to 
grow and ripen the wood of which they are 
made. It is, therefore, high time, the author 
considers, to of measures for meeting the 
great danger which is undoubtedly threatening, 
and not leave solely to posterity to help itse 
as well as it may in the perhaps too striking 
conviction that generations will be wiser 
than the present one, and that means will be 
ae of which we have at present no 

ea. 

In the first place, it is our duty, says the 
author, to put astop to the excessive destruction 
of forests. As regards Germany, there has been 
for a long time no destruction, properly speaking, 
going on in the crown forests; but even the sale 
of public forests should be reduced to the mini- 
mum, and should be confined solely to smaller 
isolated plots with excellent soil, or situate in 
the neighbourhood of numerous villages with a 





ing forests which are a protection to the country, 
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and it is to be hoped that this will be sufficient. 
But governments have also other duties in the 
matter. The author recommends that they 
should lend assistance to corporations, or private 
individuals without means, willing to replant 
their lands, whether in the form of loans, subsidies, 
prizes, or by donations of seed or 
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act independently, though at the same time he 
should be responsible to it. 

Although the development of forest culture is 

steadily and rapidly increasing, greater attention 
ought to be bestowed on experiments having for 
their object the acclimatisation in our part of 
the globe of foreign trees of rapid growth. 
Such a tree, according to a local erhibition 
report from Algeria, is the blue gum-tree 
ear Lo which is sa‘d to prosper wonder. 
ully in that country. Railway sleepers made 
of trees five or six years old have excet- 
lent. A telegraph pole which been in the 
ground since 1873 was perfectly preserved. The 
trunk of a tree planted in 1868 measured 20 in. 
in circumference. The polished wood of different 
species, especially that of E. marginata, is 
described as splendid. Several tors of 
land in Algeria have planted hundreds of acres 
with the blue gum-tree. Successful trials have 
also been made there to cultivate an Australian 
acacia (Acacia saligna). Besides being an 
excellent wood, the bark of that tree contains 
considerable quantities of tannin, nearly double 
the amount yielded by oak.bark. Undonbtedly, 
there are numerous other kinds of trees which, 
under carefal cultivation, would prodace in time 
proportionately larger quantities of wood than 
those we are now utilising for building and other 
purposes, and so help to somewhat counter. 
balance the enormous consumption of that 
material. 

Bat the principal aim should be directed 
towards putting a stop to the excessive waste 
of wood. No serious result need be feared 
with regard to wood used for firing, the pocket 
of individuals suffering more in the case of 
waste than the general community. Besides, 
the application of wood surrogates becomes more 
general. Wood, however, used for building and 
manufacturing of all descriptions must 
be husbanded. Savings in this respect cannot 
only be ea easily effected, but they are impera- 
tively req . instance, the use of timber 
in the construction of bridges or viaducts 
should no longer be permitted, and pile framing, 
which consumes forests of timber, should be re. 
stricted to the greatest possible extent. The 
use of iron in building is by far not so general as 
it might be and ought to be. Constructions of 
wood should be erected only where its physical 
properties, bad conductivity of heat, rela ive 
lightness, elasticity, exclude ite being replaced 
by any other material. But the sorest point is 
the enormously increasing demand for railway 
sleepers. Here it may be rightly asked, where 
is this to end? On the whole globe, only a 
fraction grows of the oak wood embedded 
annually par our rails, edie aoa notwith- 
standing preparations, in a few decennials. 
It is only too certain that the second, perhaps 
the , generation reckoned from us will have 
to face the impossibility of building railways 
with oak sleepers, even they oe 8 nied 


is 
fore very desirable, the author thinks, that such 
experiments should be diligently continued, and 


that we ought not to cease 
substitute for wood has 


it may be too late. 


ABT WITH THE TEACHING OF THE 
CLASSICS. 
Prorgssor Sipnzy Corvin delivered the fifth* 
and last of this course of lectures in the Hall of 
the Society of Arts on Monday, the 14th inst. 


and | Having summarised the points touched upon in 


his previons lectures, he remarked that the study 
of Classic antiquities had now arrived at a point 
(in regard to all essentials, at any rate) of almost 
scientific exactness, and it was one which was 
well worth pursuing,—nay, it was absolutely 
reagent Aol ope it,—if we were to keep up 
the st of Classical education. It no longer 
became us to neglect this great half of what a 
Classical education should be. Now what kind 
of future, what sort of recognition, ought we 


.|to desire for this study in England, and how 


ought we to set about obtaining that recognition 
for it? First of all, it was necessary to have a 
central institution for such a study, and such an 
institution must necessarily be a national insti- 
tution, For the most advanced part of the 
study the British Moseum was and would con- 
tinne to be the great laboratory. It was one of 
the richest of all museums in original works of 
Classic art, especially in sculpture, the Elgin 
marbles alone constituting one of the most im- 
portant series of sculptures which any museom 
could possibly possess. But great and precious 
as was the British Museum, although it was 
necessarily the head-quarters of study not only 
for ourselves, but in great measure for all Europe, 
still the great fact of having established it was 
not enough for us to have done. The great pro- 
portion of those who visited it did not know how 
to enjoy what they saw, and it was therefore an 
important question to consider how we could 
change or modify our national education so that 
such great collections as that in the British 
Museum should be the means of affording in- 
struction and delight to a larger number of 
persons than at present. By what mode could 
we hope to make the visitors to the British 
Museum enjoy what they saw? He did not 
think it was possible to do it by asking the officers 
of the Museum to give lectures explanatory of 
the collections. The officers of the Museum had 
already sufficiently onerous duties in respect of 
the custody, classification, arrangement, and 
cataloguing of the antiquities under their charge ; 
and if a special class of officers were to be 
appointed to act as ciceroni he did not think 
the experiment would succeed. What was 
wanted was that the people should come to the 
Museum prepared to appreciate the merits or 
demerits of what saw, and snfliciently 
intelligent to understand the why and the where- 
fore of at any rate the most remarkable 
characteristics of the objects in the collections. 
There were many reasons why it was to be 
desired that the British Museum should become 
a greater educational institution than it at 
present was, and especially was it to be desired 
that members of Parliament as well as the public 
should have some fair idea of the merits and 
value of its contents or of objects proposed to 
be purchased for it. There was, however, 
another mode of studying ancient art, and 
especially sculpture, which was likely to come 
before the public more prominently before long, 
viz., that afforded by means of museums of casts. 
The British Museum, for all that it!contained the 
Elgin marbles and other priceless treasures, was 
not, and never could be, a complete national 
laboratory for the study of antique sculptare in 
the original material; and the same remark 
applied to all other museums, whether the 
Louvre, the Vatican, or those at Naples, Munich, 
Berlin, or elsewhere. The reason of this was, of 
course, that the greatest works of the various 
schools of antique sculpture were scattered all 
over Europe in various museums, and con- 
sequently could not be compared with each 
other side by side, except by means of plaster 
casts. Now it was no good denying that between 
@ plaster-cast and an original statue in marble 
there was a very great difference. In a statue 
of Parian or Pentelic ea certain eens 
produced by the scul taking advan oO 
the aeons of the material, and these 
effects it was utterly impossible to reproduce in 
a plaster-cast, however accurate, simply because 
the plaster was a dull, opaque material. Still, 
for study of form, as distinguished from beauty 
of surface, the plaster-cast was almost as good 
as the original work, making necessary allow- 
ance for the seams. “Thus, then, although 








* For abstracts of the previous lectures see pp, 397, 449, 
and 482 ante, 
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plaster-casts were not at all comparable to 
original works in point of beauty, they were, for 
purposes of study, the only thing we could have 
if we wished to bri er the sculptured 
works in all the museums of Earope for purposes 
of comparison and study. For ingtance, we had 
the sculptures of the Parthenon in the British 
Museum, and wonuld like to compare them with 
those from the Temple of Aigina, now at Munich. 
How could they be brought together but by 
means of casts? The lecturer proceeded to 
cite several instances of the value which 
such a museum of comparative sculpture in 
the form of casts would be in throwing light 
on the historical development of the plastic art 
of Greece and Rome, and said that although the 
cost of providing the casts for a complete museum 
would not be great, yet the space required for 
them would be consi: able, benoaee among the 
most important and indispen objects in suc 

@ collection would be a large number of pedi- 
ment groups. By far the greatest and most com- 
plete gallery of the casts which existed was the 
one at Berlin, but every university in Germany 
was provided with a small although complete 
museum of typical casts. A very spiri 
attempt was made in this country more than 
twenty years ago, when the Crystal Palace was 
founded. It was, as everybody knew, intended 
that the palace should be a place for culture as 
well as recreation, and great expense was in- 
curred in having casts taken of works of sculp- 
ture in the different galleries of Europe which 
had up to that time never been moulded. Un. 
fortupvately, all the incentives to culture which 
were provided by the promoters of the Crystal 
Palace had been of little effect, save and except 
the single one of music. It seemed to have 
been expected that the public would go and 
study and admire these casts, but this expecta- 
tion was disappointed, probably because although 
people might admire a real statue in marble for 
its intrinsic value, they would have a tendency 
to look upon a cast as something almost worth- 
less, simply for want of art-knowledge to enable 
them to appreciate the beauty of form which it 
presented. Gradually these casts had diminished 
in number, some having been removed to make 
way for Blondin and kindred attractions, while 
many were destroyed in the great fire eleven 
years ago. The instruction afforded by this 
failure was worth bearing in mind by the 
energetic students who were at present engaged 
in endeavouring to promote the establishment of 
a museum of casts of antique sculpture on a 
scientific and systematised basis in London. He 
wished them the most complete success, for they 
could be engaged in no more Jaudable enterprise. 
It was desirable, however, to remember that the 
Crystal Palace casts were not so thoroughly well 
selected from an historical point of view as they 
might have been, making due allowauce for the 
accumulation of our knowledge on the subject 
since the palace was opened. The casts at 
Sydenham seemed to have been mainly ge- 
lected from a decorative rather than from 
an educational point of view,—in other words, 
with the object of making as good a show as 
possible, rather than with the idea of conveying 
instruction. The promoters had found out to 
their cost that it was a mistake to expect the 
British public to appreciate the casts. The 
Museum to establish which efforts were now 
being made must depend for its success entirely 
on its being made a purely educational institu. 
tion; it would never succeed as a means of 
amusement, seeing that, owing to defective edu- 
cation, the great mass of the people cared for 
none of these things. In order to succeed, it 
must either be an appanage of some educational 
institution, or else some professorship of archmo.- 
logy must be established in connexion with it. 
The lecturer, in conclusion, proceeded to enforce 
the thesis that the study of Classic art ought to 
form necessary part of the curriculum of 
study for all who were desirous of obtaining a 
liberal education. If, as school boys, people bai 

been taught something of the principles: and 
history of Classic art, they would feel a real 
pleasure, and have a living interest in euch col- 
lections as that of the British Museum, In 
former times, books constituted almost the only 
aids to learning which it was necessary to 
employ, but within the last fifty years, conse. 
quent on the increased attention w had been 


given to physical studies, laboratories and 
apparatus of all kinds had necessarily been 
called into requisition, and with the beat possible 
results. Now, what was wanted was not only 
that in every university and public school there 
should be small but typical collections of caste 


ted | at the same time be grad 


impress u 
ually learning that which 
it was desirable above all things that he should 
learn, viz., the secret of the beauty of Greek 
art. He would get his eye trained in these small 
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and minor ways to appreciate that consummate | 2,000, 


power of the hand, working in the serenest 
partnership with the mind, which was the glory 
of Greek art. As to the further means that 
might be taken to further a knowledge of antique 
art, the lecturer pointed out that the Germans 
and French, being well aware that travel was 
needed to make a finished archmologist, had 
established and maintained abroad, principally 
at Government expense, national institutions for 
promoting the study of antique art. Rome, at 
one time the only possible centre for such insti- 
tutions, had long ago had institutions to which 


students from France and Germany resorted for | shore 


the completion of their arch ical studies, 
and since the era of Greek inde Athens 
had been made a centre for similar schools, the 
French taking the lead, singularly enough, seeing 
that in France the stady of Hellenic literature 
and civilisation was exceptionally limited as 
compared with the amount of attention given to 
such study in England. It was certainly a 
reproach to England that neither in Rome nor 
in Athens had she any institution corresponding 
to those of France or Germany, notwithstanding 
the amount of attention given in this country 
to classical studies. Such a reproach ought to 
be removed withont delay, but how was it to be 
done ? It might be thought that our universities 
might do it, bat even when the resources of 
both universities were combined, it was as much 
as they could do to provide funds for the prose- 
cution of the many new branches of study which 
the scientific progress of the past half-century 
had opened up. Then there were the Dilettanti 
Society, the ty of Antiquaries, and the 
various archzwological societies, but the work 
hardly came within their scope or means. Then 
there was the Government; but the Government 


ment matier, Probably by the co-operation of 
the Government, the Universities, and the great 
archmological societies, we might succeed in 
wiping out this reproach; but how it was to be 
done he was not exactly prepared to say. Anyhow, 
it was an opprobrium and a discredit to our 
country, seeing that we had for so long and by so 
ancient and honourable a tradition devoted our- 


selves to the study of the literature and 
of ancient Greece and Rome, that ga wt 








alike Wantage and Count Gleichen, 


Rotter, and resting on alternate 
granite and cast-iron columns, crosses the whole 
oy 9s Dalgne a sane Soe dares Mary < Be 
houses, T gion be He ay A very Sedniee 
architectural such as we have been 
used to now for a long time in London; with 
this difference, however, that while in the metro- 


find this to be the case anywhere else, for the 
almost height of the houses is scarcely 
broken by any imposing building. : 
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to all bridges as the other nations concerned. 

The ceremonies which 
the official i 
interference of Ju 


announced for 
director of the Maatschappij tot E 
Staatsspoorwegen reeeived 
the Delft Post Station; they included repre- 
German railways and 


Berlin iron. The Centennial display, by American 
ironfounders, of cast statuary, vases, railings, 
bronzed and enamelled work, stoves, grates, &c., 
showed a taste of degign and care of execution 
worthy of almost unqualified praise. The archi- 
tectural combination of cast and wrought iron, 
in the structure of the main buil 
pleasing and commendable effects. 
Bat there seems to have been little thought of 
the admirable results which might be reached 
by a treatment similar to that of the best 
Japanese bronzes; the casting 
merely as a convenient way of i 
which can be more readily cut into shape than a 
piece of metal. 


guests invited at 


sentatives of the 

the Datch Ministers of the Interior, for 

Affairs, and of the Finances, while the King had 
The gen 


prone — over the new 
ore tested by a train consisting of thirteen 
heavily-loaded be char aa x a 
embarked on board a steamer, which took 


dam Trading Company, in 
new railway, at an expense 

florins (nearly 85,0007.). A in the even- 
waiting-room of the new a 
day’s proceedings. "li 








cutting instrument,” is akin to kheresh, “cunning 

”; both being derived from kharash, “to | j 
cut, carve, engrave, sculpture.” 
Biblical allusions, we may note “an instrament 
of iron,” Num. xxxv. 16; the giant Og’s “ bed. 
stead of iron,” Deut. iii. 11; “ chariots of iron,” 
Josh. xvii. 16; “ saws, harrows of iron, and axes 
of iron,” 2 Sam. xii.31; “ chains and fetters of 
’ Ps. oxlix. 8; “ an iron pillar,” Jer. i. 18. 

Some doubts have been 


Eg 
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having proper cores, we can “ spin 
creamers, aud i 


work is done, the chasing process fol- 

amg The hollow is filled, as cL, wih 
softish cement, which yi slightly to the 
of the chisel or graver, or such other 

1 es the artist may select from this large as- 
sortment, and the is thus wrought out 
into the . details of stem and 
leaf, stamen and petal, tendril and delicate 
Tron is fitted by its cheapness, strength, elas. 
, malleability, ductility, and plasticity, for 

application to ornamental uses, and for 
taking expressions in tracings and foliage such 
as no other material can supply. The processes 
which I have just explained furnish an immense 
addition to the facilities of the artisan for the 
expression of his thoughts, and make it the more 
wonderful], as well as the more deplorable, that 
the wathetic treatment of wrought iron and steel 
should have become so nearly a lost art. In all 
parts of Europe there are many Mediwval speci- 
mens of treatment preserved, which are 
worthy of special study. Candelabra, grilles, 
brainy newels, noleatees, crosses, brackets _ 
rings for cornice-poles, acreens, gargoyles, 
vanes, bolts, hinges, locks, keys and escutcheons, 
knockers, handles and rings for bells and doors, 
are decorated with eisen-blumen or flower-work 
of beaten iron, or with various tracery, both 
serious and grotesque. They display an exube- 
rance of invention and judicious taste which are 
calculated to enhance our respect for the earnest- 
ness and thoughtfulness of the unknown work- 
men, whose resounding hammers so lastingly 
imprinted lessons of faith, hope, and love. 

n Germany, Bohemia, Switzerland, and espe- 
cially in the Tyrol, men in armour, bears or other 
auimals, skilfully wrought, and holding the flag 
of the district or canton, are often found in the 
public squares or market-places. At Jensbach 
there are remains of ancient smelting works, and 
of a forge which seemed specially devoted to a 
peculiar symbolic teaching. The great grey 
stone houses of the village are adorned by em- 
blems of love and social feeling, being nearly all 
protected by curious huge dolphins, which are, 
apparently, just on the point of flitting from the 

ts. In nearly every village church or 
graveyard the artistic eye may be gratified by 
contemplating the taste displayed in a cross, or 
@ rood-screen, or an altar-gate, or a chandelier, 
or the ridge-cresting and the terminals which 
wed the Gothic architecture to the sky and land- 
scape, as if with a fringed network of delicate 
lace on the delicate grey, and against the blue. 
Sometimes the rods of the screen are so arranged 
in perspective as to represent an iron-arched 
arbour, under which one must walk in traversing 
the of the aisles. Sometimes the sym- 
bolism is made still more expressive by com- 
bining rich clustering vines with the intricate 
blossoms of passion-flowers, displaying a wealth 
of tendrils and leaves natarally and gracefally 
entwining the pelings of a simple or rustic gate ; 
always the evidences of devout aspiration, child. 
like trast, deep feeling, and loving labour, are 
such as to bring us into a reverent sympathy 
with the artists who sought to give visible utter. 
amet Same Fee most universal and most 

-reaching longing of humanity. 

Near the west door of Antwerp Cathedral is 
a well with Gothic canopy and tracery of iron, 
surmounted by the statue of a knight in armour. 
It was executed, in 1480, by Quentin Matsys, “at 
one time a blacksmith, afterwards a famous 
painter,” whose romantic history is briefly com. 
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ity. | memorated by the inscription on a neighbouring 


Homer knew anything of iron, 

to Herodotus, was a contem After the vessel is spun, it ma 
g by vibrations and 
- You remember the beautiful * repoussé 
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tablet :—“ Connubialis Amor de Mulcebre fecit 
Apellem,”—*Connabial love made an Apelles 
froma Vulcan,” It is said that this first “learned 
blacksmith ” fell in love with a painter's 
daughter, and in order to obtain her for his 
bride he changed his profession, acquiring 
even greater reputation as a colonrist than he 
had gained by his handiwork at the forge. In 
the knowledge of that universal language which 
rings so sweetly in the ears of youthful admirers, 
he set a precedent for the learned blacksmith of 
our own days; bot, unlike his far-famed suc- 
ceasor, he manifested no disposition to trace the 


of in his two vocations shows 
had the fire of true artistic and 
his fame may encourage the of the 
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THE MOSCOW COVERED MARKET, — Mr. NIKerorvov, Arcurrect, 
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years) within a few days’ sail, it is impossible to 
conceive a British workman going to Germany, 


except on a distinct contract giving him profit- | rectang 


. Working men do, however, go 
there, and not unfrequently po ae that oe — 
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HASTINGS SCHOOL OF ART AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION. 


Tuis building is now being erected in Clare- 
mont, Hastings, for Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., who 
intends, when it is completed, to devote it tothe 
uses of the various scientific, friendly, and other 
societies in the town, and for the acoommodation 
School of Art. 
consists of five floors; the base- 
woted to the rowing club; the 

the Mechanics’ Institu'e; the 
lecture-hall and committee-room 
smaller societies; and the re- 
almost entirely to the schoo! of 
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arrangements for the various wants of the neigh- 


bourheod. 


It may be added that a large printing and 
publishing establishment is being ith aoe for the 
proprietor of the Hastings and St. Leonard’s 
Observer, adjoining the Institution; and which 
also presents the same architectural style and 


effect. 








ONE VIEW OF THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INDIA.* 


Tus Staff engaged by the Indian Government 
in the management of Pablic Works has increased 
considerably during the past nine years, and 
seems almost to have reached a limit, Now and 
again, symptoms of dissatisfaction at their pro- 
speota have appeared on the part of members of 
the seryice who have recently joined, notwith- 
standing the scope apparently afforded by an 
organigation which has been enlarged from some 


360 officials in the years preceding the Indian | sages, 


Mutiny to its present numbers, amounting to 
close apon 900 engineers of all classes. Those 
who gompete for, or accept, appointments in 
India, do so in fall view of the remuneration 
offered; and, if critically disposed, are able to 
calculate their chances of promotion by the 
ordinary rules of probability ; and junior engi- 
neers ate to be considered fortunate in securing 
such defined prospects as the Indian authorities 
hold out. If, after this, there are complaints, 
the cause can hardly lie on the surface, and even 
those who consider they have grievances may be 
unaware of their exact nature and real origin. 
Few branchesof the public service of any country 
are so well equipped in many respects as the 
Indian Pablic Works Department. The regula- 
tions, though voluminous, are to be considered 
sensible and clear. There is an adequate pro- 
vision of instruments for field and office work, 
and improvements are not slow in being intro- 
duced. Systems of good roads, piles of build. 
ing of golid execution, and canals full of running 
water, are not wanting to point to as the tangible 
result of wisely-directed expenditure. Where, 
probably, it is that selected candidates experience 
disappointment is, when they first come out, at 
not finding the condition of India answer their 
expectations formed in England. The great 
majority in British society still adhere to the 
tradition that India is a country of fabulous 
wealth, making steady and tremendous strides 
in civilisation and improvement, and that 
it is @ region prepared to yield an enor- 
mous interest on expenditure in canals of 
irrigation and railways. The country is talked 
of as if it were under a somewhat similar con- 
stitution to that of en ordinary erown colony or 
Amerigan state. Many engineers who are sent 
out arrive with the notion that any number 
more are required, that they have a continent 
before them, and that the natives of the 

are two barbarous ever to dispense with European 
services. On public occasions the attractions of 
Indian public works are dwelt upon as the 
Spaniards depicted the Indies discovered in the 
west, till the young engineer leaves for thescene of 
his appointment with a very exaggerated estimate 
of his prospects, and of the nature and tendency 
of the works he embarks to superintend. To 
speak, however, exclasively of the composition, 
scale, and immediate duties of the Pablic Works 
Department would greatly narrow the question, 
and not explain any grounds which engineers 
may have to doubt the grandiloguent terms which 
retired Anglo-Easterns affect when describing 


living in a free country 
laws and institutions of 
can write what he 
letters in pillar letter.boxes, 
end of the 
money, and trav t 
espionage of a ubiquitous police. But just 
him oppose the revenue collector 

in whose district he lives, and he will find at 
once, that, in important directions, he is no more 
free to act than the tenants on an English baron’s 
estates are free to vote for a member of Parlia- 
ment. To understand India, it is necessary to 
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take down a file of the Ordnance maps on & 
scale of four miles to an inch, when the coantry 
will be found teeming with the names of vil- 
lages among which the better-known names 
of towns are as @ mere drop in the ocean. 
India is actually a conglomeration of villages, 
amongst which the land of the peninsula is 


















































of some village or other. Every 
is a republic complete in itself. All are not on 
one precise pattern in their minutis, but there 
is a strong general resemblance. In each there 
is a head man and an accountant, paid by the 
villagers, who collect the Government tribute, 
and are responsible for good order, and the ren- 
dering of statistics. There are also servants paid 
by the community of the village. One class of 
these watches the crops, is bound to ran mes- 
and to show travellers the way from vil- 
lage to village. Another class of servants | retain, 
organises cultivation. A third watches the irri- 
gation, and keeps the sluices and ducts clear. A L ; 
fourth protects the trees. And there are the in-| of it very sparingly in the interior. , 
dispensable artisans,—the blacksmiths, potters, | pursue the even tenor of an immemorial style 
washermen, and barbers. The Indian Civil Govern- | of life, farnishing the land revenue of India, and 
ment is merely a fabric raised on the humble | their government, of a mechanical nature, goes 
basis of these simple communal establishments. | on like clockwork. The civil engineer coming 
A varying and manageable number of villages | to India finds, however, that he ia quite outside 
are grouped together in a revenue division called i i 

a Taloq, presided over by a native Tahsildar, who, 
while he collects the revenue, has also the powers 
of a magistrate, and can flog and imprison, 

At this point in British territory native antho- 
rity determines, and the covenanted civil servant 
takes up the reins of power. A certain number 
of Talugs, with their Tahsildars, are placed under 
the control of an assistant “magistrate and 
collector,” who again wields criminal jarisdiction 
in addition to powers of taxation. The assistant 
magistrates sre subordinate to the Collector of 
the district, who is aided by a joint magistrate. 
The Collector has among the natives almost un- 
limited authority. He is the head of an immense 
body of village servants, through whom he can 
command, and deal witb, each village in detail. 
He has the jail within a stone’s throw of his office 
for the recalcitrant. Ever since the covenanted 
civil service of India was placed on a proper 
footing’ there has never been any doubt that the 
Collectors have used their enormous isteri 
powers with integrity and forbearance, as far as 
they are individually concerned. But the Collector 
seated on his bench is not unfrequently a mere 
ex of British authority, and in the 
background are a body of astute, wily, and venal 
native clerks, forming the Omlah or Catcherry, 
who actually, from the immense compass of the 
business done in the vernacular languages, 


European travellers round, with their servants, 
demanding fowls, straw, and eggs; while the 
Collector himself drives to the neighbourhood, to 
detect some intrigue, for the success of which 
the villagers may have paid the Collector’s right. 
hand man a nice and irrecoverable sum. There 
is an irritation at the appearance and tiong 
of the Engineer, and it would be strange if it did 
not permeate to the European civil servants, who 
are not, asa body, very strong allies of a acientific 
and Pablic Works Department. the villagers 
and the Collectors are not the e, though a very 
ee ee of the empire 
of India. Every village sends into the Indi 

world waifs and strays for whom there is no 
occupation or land at home. The invasions of 


transact most of it. The Collector in some/| tion to dragoon and coerce the commu. 
provinces of India is placed, as far as revenue | nities, oblige them to listen toa authority, 
matters are concerned, in subordination to a/ and pay the State land.taxes. The Hast-India 


Revenue Commissioner, who corresponds with 
the secretary to one of the Boards of Revenue. 
In other provinces there is no Commissioner, 
and the Collectors refer directly to the Board’s 
Secretary. The Revenue Board itself is com. 
posed of two or more old and experienced civil 
servants, who are in constant communication 
with the Chief Secretary to the Governor of the 
Province. The chain of civil government is 
now complete. The measures resolved upon by 
the Governor are passed to the Board, the Col. 


Leadenball.street. Just now order is 
a crashing force of British 
moderate number of 


preserved 
, supple. 
ve soldiers 


Oe ee eee ee 
are ruled would be as simple as ABO, This 
not so in India. The actual cultivators of the 
soil are the descendants of aborigines, or are of 
wore aes ot aialeok senat ail dae 
ve any sort o power are com. 
rye Rage ae 
& pure aspect 
soll, practically to’ goveih Shae pausiie af Miia: 
They are scattered with a singular uniformity 
all over the country, and partly by a sacerdotal 
Jafinence exerted from thile shines eal eeailes, 
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rons, re ES Tee, enceed by laneous population of the larger cities; the | soils are exceedingly scarce, but those given 
are 
ing 








consisting of Senior Engin e surplus constant] suggest i 
: ly sufficient! cal to minuter 
Artillery, and Commissariat Officer, at each | emerging y fans ack ite tt ae ieee I ny One of the nails in the le was taken 
Tota. have since been | and straying abroad in search of a livelihood ;|from Lower the other from Coonoor on 
effected, blic Works Department | and generally of all those classes who have no| the Ni and the last from the 
o empire, and more or leas under the | capital, and do not own land, British institu. | neighbourhood of Jabbulpore, in Central India. 
control of a Ci whose members hold | tions of all kinds chiefly influence this exoteric| To enable an idea to be formed of the relative 
Ce bee relative Srey pane. The resources | and landless Indian world. It ig this material value of these soils, the analysis of a peculiarly 
a for the Public Works of India have now ee Lee Roinh cobege ond nance, barren iptic soil, occurring in the North 
the artisans | of India, and as “ oosar,”’ is subjoined :— 
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Government, anenereerees ° 
acknowledged to be very inelastic. though these offices are co in the same| This class of soil allows of no vegetation what- 
Revenues of India. covenanted civilians accordingly |ever. The natives have found that, as was to 
Customs £2,576,000 | Sispense with their patriarchal habits, andassume | be expected, even the “oosur” might be made 
eae 2,369,000 | ® more westerly tone in dealing with the miacel- | to produce grain under good tillage. In general 
Sy so0,o0e wranee yop aye Bat waves due to the oo oie pa in India is culti- 
Income Tax (Salt duty in India takes its place) 6,966,000 | °'Vilians, hmins, or conservatism without the use of any manure. What is 
Post Office ‘ 000} OF ¥ reacting upwards, the greatest | really going on in that country is a steady and 
Crown 741,000 possible obstacles are opposed to a free transfer | systematic exhaustion of the fertility of the soil. 
Miscellaneous (opium, &e.) ..... Reset 20 o of land, Eur planters have great diffi- | In Bengal it must take a long time to absorb all 
. culty in obtaining «few acres for tenor coffee the constituents which analysis shows are fairly 
Otel ..erecseressesees so» £48,174,000 | plantations; and om the nature of the waste | adjusted to the present wants of crops; though 
Bependiture of India. and rules, it is obvious that the Indian officials | there are not a few indications that sterility is 
do not Ben =~ British gong can joan a degrees. In Bombay and 
In India. | In Engiand avoided. natives are vel are the most decided and alarming 
and strongly averse to disposing of ot| evidences that the soil ig nearly ran out. Bat 
Permanent Mharge on Debt... | £9,098,000 | #3,487,000 | their lene + = and ed Snuar requires some familiarity with agricaltaral 
Ganga p EO. vervane _ 5 3999, it as far as le in ancestral ds. %The i to appreciate these symptoms, and 
Amy (ies dine the Mikey | "2i0s174| $26,000 | consequence of the prevalence of this feeling is | assign them to their true cause, they pass with. 
a 180 WW OPER) -ccncorsosecsgace 18,468,000 rig nd oS ge berwier on gery description of | out the attention they require. Meantime the 
eS , , nge, to up great of the| Government view the financial position with 
Post Office nr crerernne | 9A08,000 | 1a128 O09 | land of India in strict entail, not so mach upon| considerable distrust; and it is a question 
Collection of Reveqne #,208,000 ae sa ay families, aa the pees of these, form- | whether public works may not have to be per- 
: , ing commonwealth a force largely curtailed. Of course, the fact of 
en — Iewsordles 000 None. | Civilisation in Iodia bas therefore had most scope | declining fertility is as ample an explanation of 
Civil Public WorkS...sc0sse+---+ 1,212,000 48,000 | in the towns and stations, w financial embarrassment as the ebb tide of the 
‘eis uak tea | guachins mostly in trade. It is h these | stranding of a ship on the ooze of a river’s mouth 
ob oe that the Customs and Excise duties are drawn, | Those who have compared the statistics of one 











or two hundred years ago with those of recent 
years, are gaid to be painfully struck with the 
comparative unproductiveness of modern India, 
which has dwindled down in ita produce to about 
a third of the proper amount. It is little use 
to form roads and extend railways if agricultural! 
productions, which are the mainstay of Indian 
commerce and revenue, get less and less every 
year per acre cultivated. There is nothing to 


It is thus apparent that, after providing accom. | the proceeds of an income-tax when there is one. 
modation for troops, and provincial roads and |The principal increase in the Indian revenues 
buildings, the expenditure on which has been | has occurred in consequence of the improvement 
merged in the expenses of the army‘and civil | of these classes under ourrule, Bat ina country 
services, the sum of one million and a quarter | which has a very feeble internal trade, scarcely 
pounds sterling remaing as the true Indian sur-|any manufactures worth mentioning, and no 
plus available for public works of a magnificent | particular mineral wealth, the trading 
or remnnerative or to meet the intereat of | tion ig not really we ea te Gok 
any further loans, Directly this moderate sur- | creases with extreme tardiness. The and | fall back upon. Government have as yet not 
plus is absorbed by the interest on liabilities, | stable source of wealth in India in the | interferred with the mode of culture pursued by 
India becomes unable to out any farther lend, arbi is the pengerts oF She vienge athe the villagers, and these themselves have done 
improvements without retrenchment, which the munities, and ia by succegsi little more than groan under the burden due to 
politics of Asia and Europe may render imprac- | of vi There are three classes of | @ decreasing fertility, whose cause is too subtile 
ticable. Civil engineers thiuking of goi i i for their blant perceptions. The efforts of the 
serve on Indian works, oF santidabes cei cna Tey se 5 much coincident with, immense outside classes who conduct trade, but 
to compete for places, should satisfy themselves | represen of me ay do not occupy land, have brought the country 
that the Indian Government are able to continue | Madras, and Bombay. These are the alluvial,|to ® certain pitch of prosperity, but are 
the past rate of promotion, and hold out perma-|the volcanic, and the granitic. now weighted by the incubus of the villages, 
ith a surplus amounting to but | Bengal) stand! over an % with their antiquated agricultural practice, 
cent. of an inexpansive revenue. | nearly and swarms of petty officials. The Indian 
t engineer, who is also an architect, has, in con- 
sequence of the state of the finances, a very 
restricted field indeed. If India were advancing 
there would be a great many buildings to erect 
in every large station ; but, as it is, there is little 
done, even in the larger cities. The natives 
live in the merest hovels, and, generally speaking, 
because they cannot afford better residences. 
have almost ceased to call for handsome 
public buildings. In addition to the general 
poverty due to a neglectful treatment of the 
land, there is the additional obstacle of scarcity 
and dearness of timber. Very little attention 
has been devoted to forestry, and exceedingly 
little money spent in reclothing India with trees. 
The forests are mere specks on the map, and the 
wide extent of the country, from Cape Oomorin 
to the Himalayas, is almost bare of trees, and 
for several months of the year a scorching and 
unshaded wilderness. The trees there used to 
be have all been cut down for fuel, and timber is 
im, from Barmab, to fill the vacancy, at 
6°60 | the high price of 3s. to 4s. per cubic foot, and 
upwards. Government have some forest officials, 
who are kept in the small forests, that are the 
relics of an arboreal vegetation, once, according 
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capital in increasing 
It is to be regretted that analyses of Indian| country. It may be seen, then, that both the 
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engineer and architect have in India to contend 
with most peculiar conditions. The engineer 
has to work against the prejadice of millions of 
villagers, which is reflected to some extent by 
the officials in the districts whose Pe 
interests are not in any way promoted by an 
outside class being thrown upon the general 
wages fund. The operations of the architect 
cannot fail to be influenced by the uniformly- 
spread and accumulating indigence which follows 
a system of agriculture that no other termi- 
nation than in the exhaustion of nearly all the 
land in India held by natives. 








WATER PRESSURE MACHINERY. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Ar the ordi meetings held on Tuesdays» 
the 8th and 15th of May, Mr. George Robert 
Stephenson, president, in the chair, a paper by 
Sir G. W. Armstrong, O.B., on “ The History of 
the Modern en of Water-pressure 
Machinery ” was 5 


The author’s attention was first called to the | P™ 


subject of water-pressure as ® motive power by 
noticing the waste of power exhibited by 
mountain rills in the Craven district of York- 
shire. He was thus led to devise a water-pres- 
sure engine, which combined the use of pistons 
with the continuous rotation of a water-wheel. 
A large working model of this wheel was tried 
in 1839, by connecting it with the street water- 
pipes in Newcastle, when it gave a high co- 
efficient of effect. After tracing the progress of 
the invention, the author said that until 1849 
he had met with no opportunity of realising his 
original idea of utilising mountain rills; bat he 
was then consulted by Mr. Sopwith, M. Inst. C.E., 
as to substituting water-pressure engines for 
overshot water-wheels at Allenheads. The 
water was collected in reservoirs at elevations of 
200 ft., and allthe purposes to be served required 
rotative motion. 

By the end of 1851, the principle of trans- 
mitting and distributing the power of a steam- 
engine through the medium of water stored in an 
accumulator had become thoroughly established. 
The original idea of utilising mountain torrents, 
which was the progenitor of the acoumulator 
system, had only been partially realised; but 
although the cascades and rapids in many un- 
frequented districts were still generally neglected 
as sources of motive power, and might continue 
to be so while coal was plentiful and mountain 
valleys remained difficult of access, yet it could 
hardly be doubted that the descent of water 
from elevated land was destined, at some fature 
day, to become an important source of motive 
power. The transmission of the power might be 
facilitated by employing the prime moving 
column to pump water into accumulators, and 
by conveying the highly-pressed waters in a 
comparatively small pipe to situations where its 
value would be appreciated. The engine re- 
quired would be a mere intensifier of pressure, 
and would be of the simplest description, con- 
sisting mainly of a press-ram and a pump-ram, 
in direct connexion with each other, and having 
their areas proportioned to the acting pressure 
on the one side and the resisting pressure on the 
other. Even falls of small height, sufficient only 
for water-wheels and turbines, could be employed 
for giving a high pressure to water for the purpose 
of transmission, and this had actually been done 
near Allenheads ; and it had lately been proposed 
to utilise, in a similar manner, the first Cataracts 
of the Nile. The author then proceeded todescribe 
the various forms of water- machines 
which had come into use under the heads of 


sure machinery 
The President’s annual conversazione will take 
place on Thursday, the 3letof May, at the South 


Kensington Museum. 








Recognition of Merit.—The Times states 
that the Queen has been pleased to ify her 
intention of conferring the honour of knight- 
hood on C.!. Herbert Sandford, R.A., in recogni- 
tion of his services as Commissioner for this 
country at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 














ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeti 
Association on the 11th inst., Mr. H. OC. 
president, in the chair, Mr. A. F, Taylor was 


accorded to Mr. Manning, the engineer of the 
East and West India Dock Company, for his 
kindness in allowing the members to visit the 
new Dockhouse ja ‘Billiter-street, described on 


Mr. Lewis H. Ieaacs then read a paper “ On 
the Application of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, to some of 
the Courts and Alleys of the Metropolis,” pub- 
lished in our last issue. 

In the disoussion which followed, 

Mr. Blashill, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the reader of the paper, said that Mr. Cross’s 
cieecly toongaleed the: principle Mak, Whee 
clearly i t w 

ivate enterprise was manifestly unable to do 
the work of providing better dwellings for the 
poorer classes, the Government, as represented 
by the local authority, could step in, and by 

away the houses in unhealthy areas 

which existed, would provide sites for the erec- 
tion of improved dwellings by private enterprise. 
It would not at all compete with the enterprise 
of private companies or individuals. The ground 
cleared under the operation of this Act by the 
local authority could not be let for the erection 
of shops or warehouses, or of any buildings 
other than artisans’ dwellings, and would be com. 
peted for by the various companies who make it 
their business to supply the poor with improved 
dwellings. The result and justification of the 
Act would be that in the metropolis and in all 
large towns the standard of the minimum of 
cleanliness and comfort would be raised. An 
Englishman might claim it as his proud pre. 
rogative to let his wife and children continue as 
dirty and as ignorant as possible, but the Educa. 
tion Act and other measures, in which all parties 
were, happily, agreed, would teach him other- 
wise. It could not be denied that it would be 
for the general of the community to re- 
build the dwellings of the 14,000 people which 
were included in the schemes before Parliament, 
even although all the people evicted daring the 

ing out of the works never got quartered 
in the new houses. He could not help sym 
thising with Mr. Isaacs on .ccount of his p 
having been ridden over roughshod by the 
authorities. Mr. Isaacs had instituted a com- 
parison between London and Glasgow and Bir. 
mingham with reference to the public outlay on 
these schemes ; but with regard to Glasgow 
Birmingham the parts;which had been dealt with 
under their Improvement Acts were in the 
central and more business parts of the towns, 
and therefore the cost of acquiring the pro’ 
was & t deal more than in some of 
London schemes under Mr. Cross’s Act. Mr. 
Isaacs was to be congratulated on the fact that 
two such experienced officers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as Sir Joseph and 
Mr. Valliamy had, in their plan for the laying 
out of the Gray’s-inn-road area, scheduled as 
much as ten acres ont of the fourteen and a half 
embraced by his (Mr. Isaaces’s) plan. He thought, 
however, that although Mr. Isaacs’s plan was 
more picturesque in treatment than that of the 
officers of the Metropolitan Board, it was not so 
well calculated to allow of a free circulation of 
air, seeing that he had planned several of his blocks 
in the form of courtyards entirely open on one 
sid cry haem ed send ewe fe be 
of the Metropolitan Board showed the di 
tion of the site in streets open at both _ 
an arrangement which was certainly more con- 
ducive to a free flow of air. 

Mr. Lacy W. Ridge seconded the motion, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the good likely to 
be effected by the Act. A Government w 
upon itself to decree that the ratepayers of 
from 10,0001. to 20,0001, on 
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and consequently it was only in 
tlying parts of London where we 
forward to a very large application of 
Mr. Cross’s Act. In looking at the plan deposited 
by the Me itan Board of Works for the 
"g.inn.. or Holborn scheme, it could not 
but be felt that the Commissioner and the Home 
took a view of it which must commend 
iteelf to architects. The plan might have been 
the outcome of people of Jarge experience on the 
Board, but not on the drawing-board. He agreed 
with the former speaker as to the very picturesque 
way in which Mr. Isaacs had laid out on paper 
the Holborn area, and he was especially to be 
commended for the way in which he had made 
the fine church of St. Alban the central feature 
of the plan, although he had heard that some of 
the people connected with that church had pro. 
tested against the remodelling of the neighbour- 
hood, on the ground that the raison d’étre of the 
church would be removed when it could no longer 

be said that it worked in the middle of a slum ! 
Mr. L. C. Riddett, in the course of a humorous 
speech, said that although Mr. Cross’s Act had 
not its “ ieved parishioner,” in the sense of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, yet it had 
ite “ ved i ” in the gentlemen 
who did not want their wretched property to be 
removed. Now, when a new railway passed 
through a neighbourhood these “aggrieved 
” did not offer any great opposition 
to their property being taken down ; bat, where. 
ever the Commission appointed under Mr. Cross’s 
seston npubaet Gee step eiag eiheaaled 

again ir propert: sched 
ander the Act. The fact was that shone P 

owners were, to a certain extent, immolated 
upon the altar of public health, inasmuch as they 
did not receive the consolatory ten per cent. for 
the com purchase of their property 
under the Act, although this solatium was given 
in the case of public improvements or railway 
orks. While we did not mind curing the evil 
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w 
of overcrowded and unhealthy dwellings, we 
should be carefal in the ition of our build- 
ing estates, and in the class of buildings erected 

that we did not perpetuate the evil. 
He had lately visited Kilburn, after an absence 
of some years. In lieu of the bright, joyous 
green fields of his boyhood, he saw the regulation 
hundred acres of bricks and mortar (it was 
called “ mortar”), having at the corner of every 
street the regulation nastiness in the form of a 
public-house. He could not help feeling that 
here was a place which was fast degenerating 
into an “unhealthy area,” and great was his 


ee De ee ne ‘essional 
brother, to learn it was the ar at ae 
agen eggs au ger pte ow, what could 
fairly expected private owners of 
when great Sits Salles. each ca the 
pay Be ganal yr A not take care to see that 
the put upon 
and decent 


the most 
favourable conditions, but it had to be abandoned 
on account of the prevalence of zymotic diseases. 

Mr. North said he was quite convinced that 
Mr. Isaace’s to remove the entire 
congeries of courts and slums on the Holborn 
area was the only one that would commend 
itself to those who knew the site. It was quite 
true that the various artisans’ dwellings com. 
panies bad done much to improve workmen's 
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habitations ; but they ooald not, as commercial 
specalations, afford to for the wants of 


better dwellings for one par. 
tioular class of the poor, vis., edaterwionigers, is 
was necessary to afford accommodation for their 
donkeys and stock-in-trade, 

Mr. Stannus said he noticed that the plan pre. 
Fer eats & tee Metroptlilom Board 
of W had respected or left untouched the 
pomangyernacan ea oy included in = Holborn 

» Wherees, with one exception . Isaace’s 
ppl Sein Bue if 
A all 

factories to remain, except such as were needed 
for the making of or 
approaches? The removal of manufacturing 
premises would not only increase the cost of the 
schemes, but would take away, perhaps, to a 

t 


oni 
who at present resided on the spot. Was this 
politic ? Obviously, bad dwellings might well be 
removed to make room for better ings ; bat 
it was a question involving some abstruse points 
of political economy whether manufacturing pre- 
mises should be removed to provide sites for 
dwellings. Mr. Isaacs was to be congratalated 
on the way in which he had made the fine charch 
of St. Alban the central featare of his plan. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt asked what was to become of 
the artisans who at present lived on any of the 
areas while the sites were being cleared and new 
dwellings erected ? 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said it was gratifying to know 
that the operation of Mr. Cross’s Act would not 
be antagonitsic to private enterprise, but would 
rather, on the contrary, assist it. Mr. Isaacs 
— — be saa oat thanks of the Association 

or a gone to in prepario 
several of the large maps exhibited wth. walle 
in illustration of his paper. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 

Mr. Isaacs, in acknowledging the compliment, 
said that so far from private enterprise being 
clogged or fettered by Mr. Cross’s Act, it would 
be accel and helped. Local authorities 
were noi permitted under the Act to become 
building owners or and when the 
sites had been cleared private enterprise would 
step in and compete for them. At one of the 
Architectural Conferences held of late years 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, much valuable information 
had been given on the subject of the cost of 
providing artisans’ d and among the 
facts elicited was that the sum of 4d. per annum 


| 
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per foot superficial was the utmost limit to which and at 


the companies and associations for providing 
dwellings for the poor could go in view of a fair 
margin of profit on their and there- 
fore at some such figure as this the land would 
have to be let. As to Mr. Blashill’s objection to 
the plan of building in quadrangular form instead 
of in parallel rows, he (Mr. Isaacs) had 
deliberately adopted it, ‘Prvchagte r e 
stated in his report to the Hol Board of 
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ments might be excavated arched over to 
serve as playgrounds for children. In to 
Mr. Ridge’s remarks, he might say that the plan 








SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tae house (No. 13) in Linooln’s-inn-fields 
which was formerly the residence of Sir John 
Soane, and which since the death of that dis. 
tinguished architect in 1837 has been known as 
“Sir John Soane’s Museum,” was visited by 
abont a score of the members of the Arohitec- 
tural Association on Saturday afternoon last. Of 
those who were thus present, hardly more than 
one or two had ever crossed the threshold of the 
panera and always cleanly-painted mansion, 
an were agreeably surprised at 
ihe interest and Vales of ta onnleate Many 
who made their first visit to the Museum on 
Satarday last went away with the determination 
of cultivating a fuller acquaintance with ite con- 
tente,—a determination due in no small degree 
to the very kind given to the visitors 
by Mr, Joseph Bonomi, the learned curator, who 
very cordially invited them to come again and 
bring their friends with them. “ We have here,” 
he said, “the whole of Sir John Soane’s mag- 
nificent library, but nobody comes to read it.” 
Surely bd Museum only merce to be known 
amongst the younger mem the profession 
to be more frequented by them. 

Before giving a rough ontline of its contents, 
we may note, for the benefit of our younger 
readers (for a fall account of the institution ap- 
peared in the Builder some years ago) that in the 
year 1833 Sir John Soane obtai an Act of 
Parliament (3rd Will. IV., chap. 4), intitaled 
“An Act for settling and preserving Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, Library, and Works of Art in, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County of Middlesex 
for the benefit of the Public, and for establishing 
a sufficient Endowment for the due Maintenance 
of the same.” On the decease of Sir John on 
the 20th of January, 1837, the Act came into 
operation; the trustees named therein entered 
on their trust, and immediately took the neces. 
sary steps for carrying into effect the 
of the Act to the fullest extent of which the 
fands placed at their disposal by the founder 
would admit. The first section of the Act, which 
prescribes the rules of the institution as respects 
its public exbibition, enacts that 

“ The said trustees and their successors shall and will’ 
from time to time, and at all times thereafter as occasion 
soldcaleanh Sites tockn: pte; eonmeaigin deem 
ings, models, "aha waste af Nae tak Ge 
house sod offices in which the same sre , and 
i seme wile Haee $v nepte ie  po 


shall relating thereto,” 
pags enee poner oe Poaenigwon 4 sag” Seon 
they entered on their trust, kept the Maseum 
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ae Royal 
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Polias, and Pandrosnus at Athens, the Pantheon 
at Rome, the Temple of Fortuna Virilis, Rome, 
the great temple at Pastum, the tomb of Mau- 
solus at Halicarnassus, &c. Sculptares, bronzes, 
vases, ts of ornament, and antiques of 
all kinds and of almost all periods, are here in 
abundance, and there is a good collection of 
-casts in what is known as the “ Students’ 
.” For those who care for none of these 
things there is a small but interesting picture- 
gallery, the capacity of whose walls is quad- 
rupled by means of ingenious folding screens. 
The pictures inclade works by John Jackson, 
R.A., Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., Henry Howard, 
B.A., Sir F. Bourgeois, R.A., Zacherilli, Cana- 
letti, Watteau, and, amongst others, Hogarth’s 
four celebrated pictures representing “An 
Election” in days when the ballot and house- 
hold suffrage were far in the future. These 
represent (1) “The Entertainment,” (2) 

“The Canvassing for Votes,” (3) “ The Polling,” 
and (4) “The Chairing of the Members.” In 
what is called the “ Sepulchral Chamber ” is the 
famous and splendid ancient Egyptian sarcopha- 
discovered by Belzoni in 1817 in a royal tomb 

fo the valley of Beban el Malook, near Gournov, 
Thebes, and which was purchased by Sir John 
Soane of Mr. Salt, in 1824, for the sum df 2,000!. 
It ia formed (according to the description given 
in the official hand-book to the Museum) out of 
a large mass of alabaster from Alabastron, a city 
on the eastern shore of the Nile, fifty miles north 
of Thebes. The external dimensions are as 
follow :—Length at the top, 9 ft. 4 in.; breadth 
in the widest part, 3 ft. 8 in.; depth at the head, 
2 ft. 8 in.; depth at the foot, 2 ft. 3 in. The 
cover when placed apon it, added 15 in. tothe 
height. The whole surfaces of the exterior and 
interior of this sarcophagus are covered with 
interesting and well - preserved hieroglyphs 
depicting the journey of Ra, the San, through 
the chambers of Amenti or Hades, during the 
hours of the night. At the head end is the 
scheme of the universe as it was entertained at 
the period of Oimeneptha I., who is supposed by 
some Egy iste to have been the father of 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and by others to 
have been the identical Pharaoh. Among the 
subjects treated of on the sarcophagus is one 
embodying the ancient doctrine of metem- 
psychosis. Another subject is a representation 
of heaven. This sarcophagus alone is well 
worth a visit. The lid isin fragments, but these 
were put together by the curator, Mr. Bonomi, 
in 1864, by order of the trustees, and placed in 
glass cases in the students’ room. In addition 


Y | to its contents, the building is worthy of notice 


and examination on its own — a 
of and arrangement, and as the residence o 
> diet i architect. cgi. y-ere 
dining-room and library are very finely 
decorated, and enriched with pictures by the 
late Henry Howard, R.A.* 

We have perhaps said enough to show that the 
Museum is well worthy of a visit. Such it was 
thought to be on Saturday afternoon last, when, 
on bebalf of the members of the Association 

Mr. Stannus tendered to Mr. Bonomi a 

of thanks for his kindness. In 

acknow nt, Mr. Bonomi said he should be 

only too glad to see his visitors and their friends 
at the Museum as often as they could come. 








NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL AT 
FARNWORTH, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


On Saturday, the 12th inst., the memorial 
stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel at Moses Gate, 
Farnworth, were laid by Mrs. Nattall, of South- 
port, and Mrs. Jas. Nuttall, of Moses Gate. 
The new chapel is designed in the Gothic 
le of architecture, Early English type, and 
be built of stone for foundations, and brick 
the superstructure, but faced externally with 
orkshire parpoints. The chapel is cruciform 
and comprises nave, 77 {t. by 42 ft.; 
23 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. each; 
24 ft. by 14 ft.; minister's vestry, with 
, &., on one side, and band-room on the 
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like projection, with side buttresses, The front | designs 
doors and windows will have dressed and splayed 
jambs and arches; the principal feature of the 
front being a four-light tracery window over the 
gallery, having single-light each side, and single 
lighte underneath for the vestibules. The 
































PROPOSED NEW COUNCIL OHAMBER, 


windows will be two-light, and the transept GUILDHALL: 
ble windows three-light, the jambs and niches 
worked in pacha erup sas ve: ne All the} | Ar the scakdiealich ies dihea toa Me eg 
=o glazed in lead-lights with cathedral the 2 ae ti Con, per! re gS 
There will be buttresses to the front and side | mittee of the in to providing 


elevations, boldly weathered in, and the coupled 
buttresses to the front gable carried up above 
the roof, and finished with soponsiess to the 
front and side. All gables will finished with 
copings, strong stone corbels, springers, apex 
stones, &c. 

The chapel will have high-pitched roof, 
hammer-beam principals to the nave, and 
arched principals to the transe The ceiling 
is formed underside rafters, to the nave on 
the top of the collar.beam, panelled with roof 
timbers, ceiling-beams, &o., plastered, provision 
being made for ventilation in 
ceiling by perforated panels, and under the 
perforated fascia boards. The organ 
will be placed in the chancel on a raised plat. 
form, with balustrading and panelled screen, 
The rostrum and the communion will be placed 
in front of the chancel, having terraced seats 
on each side fora double choir. The walls will 
be wainscoted, and plastered above; and the 
chapel will be fitted up with comfortable bench- 
seats for about 845 persons, including free seats 
and scholars’ seats. 

The internal woodwork of the roof, Ceiling, 
and fittings, will be of pitch pine, and varnished. 
The foundations have been put in by Mr, Silas 
Seddon, Little Lever, under a separate 
Mr. Chas. Hollows being the mason. At present 
it is not intended to put in the transept galleries 
or their staircases, nor to erect the band-room 
and boundary walls, these being left for a fatare 
extension scheme, when required. 

The estimated cost is about 4,0001., including 
heating and lighting, but the tenders have not 
yet been received. 

The architect is Mr. Thomas Ormrod, of 
Bolton, under whose supervision the work is 
being carried ont. 


the ground of the inexp 
such a work at present, demurring to it at every 
point for the reason mostly of the enormous ex- 
travagance which it involved. The amendment 
having been seconded by Mr. Gover, the debate 
was continued by Mr, Waddell, Mr. Lawley, Pe 
Deputy Fry, and Mr. Deputy Shephard, and at 
the rising 2 the Court, on the motion of Mr. 
Dresser Rogers, it stood adjourned, 














REBUILDING OF FOUNDERS’ HALL, 
A NEW CRYSTAL PALACE RAILWAY 
STATION, 

Tae London and Brighton Railway Com 
have followed the ve ple of the Senden 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company in erect- 
ing ® handsome and convenient new station for 
the Crystal Palace traffic, somewhat similar to 
the High-level Station at Sydenham of the last. 
named company. The new station, which has 
cost nearly 13,0001., has been some time in course 
of erection, and, being now complete, was 








mounted by a tower, is of an ornamental cha. 
racter, and the structure is architec. 


In a 
and handsome hall, paved 
caustic tiles, are the ing-offices. 
of this hall consists of one semi-circular span, 
supported by iron 
runs a lantern. Ad 
offices are rooms 
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POTTERY AND SOULPTURE. 
Mr, James Hucues writes :—“I read with 
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ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


7 Antiquaries of Scotland.—At a meet. 
nape yf oe tox ties eahg th os 


ee * 


THE LATE SIR M. DIGBY WYATT, 
ARCHITECT. 
We record with 


Dimlands, 
in the fifty-fifth year of his 
in our next give an outline of his 
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exhibited ground- 


ary 
of the building. The next 
“Notes on the Secular and 
tiquities of Calroas,” by Rev. Arthur W. Hallen, 
M.A., F.8.A. Scot., in which he gave a detailed 

account of the minor antiquities of Calroes. 

Wilts Archeological Society.—Warminster has 
been selected by the committee of this society as 
the centre for this year’s 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
Society—The annual council meeting of this 
. gg Fecha the 15th inst. at Penrith, 

when t) meetings arranged : 
Gilsland, for Bewcastle, June 21st and 22nd; 
and Farness Abbeys, for some time in July 
, to meet the Darham and Northum- 
berland Society ; and a winter meeting at White- 


"Soclocaationl Ax 


operative joiners, viz., 84d. per 
four hours a week, and 64 


ceneplion, the Lavecptt 
e 

per week, while the St. Helen’s men work only | * 
-four hours weekly,—we do not feel justified 


h.—The Portationth painters have 








COMPETITIONS. 


Manchester Wholesale Fish Market.—Some 
five or six weeks ago the Markets Committee of | 4 
Corporation of Manchester invited four firms 
of local architects :—Mesars. 


for the extension of the whole- 
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because the masters refused to supply them with 
iron. Those who are now willing to work at the 
reduction can at once commence. 
Manchester.—A large and infinential meeting 
of the employers of the carpenters and joiners 
» representing upwards of 120 
firms, was held on the 15th inst. It was reported 
that not a single member of the Masters’ Asso- 
ciation had given the advance to the men, but 
that they had as « body adhered to their original 
resolution, and were unanimously of opinion that 
the men would come back to their work even- 
tually at 8$d. per hour. It was resolved not to 
call another a a the employers until 
after this week. workmen still appear 
determined not to commence work on the 
masters’ terms. They have had offers of support 
from the joiners in many towns in the country. 
A meeting for that purpose was held on the 15th 
inst. in Leeds, and meetings were announced to 
take place on Thursday in Liverpool and London. 
It is eleven years since a general strike took place 
in Manchester and district, consequently the 
lodges have large funds on hand, which the men 


terms of the masters. Can nothing be done to 
prevent the waste ? 
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THE ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS (TORRENS’S) ACT. 
MACELEY VU. VESTRY OF SHOREDITCH. 


THIs was an appeal, heard at the Middlesex Sessions, 
before Mr. Edlin, Q.C., and a Bench of magistrates. 
There was an array of medical officers, surveyors, and 
tenants, as witnesses, and a model of the houses in ques- 
tion ere x tepared by Mr. Robert Walker, 
of Kiog’s vm ged the Vestry’s surveyor in the case, 
was ¢ A 

The premises in question consist of one house in 
Boundary-street, and eleven small houses in Ann’s-place, 
acourt in Boundary-street, near to Shoreditch Church. 
The order of the Vestry was that, these houses, beiug 

to health and unfit for habitation, and incapable 

of rendered habitable by structural alterations, 

should be ag ve oan “neon traversed these 

allegations by asserting premises were not, at the 

time of making the order, in such a state as to be uniit 

for habitation, and that if they were so, the defects could 
structural i 


be remedied by al \. 
evidencé, a view of the site, and long conference, 
the Court said the following arrangement had been 
arrived at, which, for convenience sake, had been reduced 
writing :— 
* The to be adjourned until the October Session 
for in order to enable the appellant in the mean- 
while to make such alterations and repairs, stractural or 
otherwise, as may be necessary for rendering the several 
premises fit for human habitation. The question of the 
Cymer ges and repairs to - then de- 
bey Court, either upon view only, or upon 
view to be given thereupon; each party to 
* | bear his own costs up to the present time, but the order 
in this respect to be subject, nevertheless, to the Court 
ing satisfied that such alterations and irs are sufli- 
done, the Court reserving liberty to require the 
to pay the respondent's costs in the event of the 
ions and repairs proving in their opinion insufficient 
for the alleged purpose. The Vestry are to render all 
the assistance in their power for the purpose of enabling 
the appellant to drain the premises into the public sewers.’ 
The Assistant Judge also stated that the Court were of 
opinion that no time uld be lost in carrying out the 
co female i ements. 
only third case in the metropolis that has 
been before the Quarter Sessions on appeal since the 
ing of the Act in 1968. One in 1872 at the Surrey 
resulted in the order of the Vestry for demolition 
being and an order for 3 ang without 
costs; and one in St. Giles before the x Sessions 
last year being discharged with costs, 
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HARD ON THE VIOAR. 


Ar Papier the Rev. F. G. Lee, the vicar 
of All Saints’ Church, York-street, Lambeth, 
was summoned before Mr. Partridge, by Mr. 
Fry, on behalf of the Metropolitan Board o 
Works, to show cause why he, as the owner of 
said church, refused to pay the sum of 
198. 5d., moneys expended by the Metropo- 
itan Board of Works in the repairs of the spire 
the church, which had been proved to be in a 
condition. Mr. Biron prosecuted. 

i one of 
ot eairg Porte tell. pe pstoer a 
. The dangerous state of the spire coming 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Dr. 


oned to this and on the 30th an order 
a pation to put s hoarding 
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orks. H 
tnd be hoped that the would be of some 
good by caasing the ishi and ot to come 
and assist him to keep the charch in repair. 
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CASE UNDER 
THE MASTERS AND WORKMEN ACT. 
ALEXANDER v. BORRODAILE, 


At the Darliogton Borough Police Court, 
recently, Mr. Robert Borrodaile, builder and 


stonemason, was summoned by William Alex- | } 


ander for the non-payment of 61. 2s. 10}d. 
Plaintiff stated that he was a letter-eutter at High 


Felling. The defendant sent to a friend of his named | mod 


Phillips at Newcastle todo some lettering, but as he 
not go himself he suggested that he (the plain 
take the letter and get the work. He did so, and the de- 
fendant accepted his services. He charged the defendant 
ls. a dozen for the letters on freestone, 2s, on marble, and 
for carving and gilding @ dove in marble 3s., and for cutting 
letters 3 in. long 144. an inch. Defendant had paid him 
Si. 11s., leaving a balance of 61. 2s. 103d, Plsiotiff called 
Phillips to prove that he had charged a reasonable eee 

Defendant stated that be sent a letter to Phillips 
naming the amount he was willing to pay for lettering, and 
he was to come if he could upon those terms. This letter, 
however, Phillips denied receiving. Defendant then called 
his brother, who stated that all he paid was 9d. for letter- 
ing in freestone, 1s. for marble, and 2s. for granite, and 
that the plaintiff's charge was an exorbitant one. 

The Bench, after hearing the evidence, gave judgment 
for the plaintiff, with costs. 








DRAINAGE DISPUTE, 
NEAVE AND OTHERS UV, CORPORATION OF WISBECH. 


Tis was @ case heard on the 14th inst. before 
Mr. Justice Hawkins and a common jury at the 
Guildhall, London. 


The action was brought by plaintiffs, as contractors for 
certain drainage for the U Sanitary Authority of 
Wisbech, to recover shout 9001. for work done. 

The defendant paidjabout 400/. into court, and pleaded 
that nothing further was due, owing to plaintiffs” failure to 
earry out their contract, which stiguiated that ifany injury 
was done to the property of a third party compensation 
should be paid by the contractors. 

Plaintiffs, however, alleged that the injury referred to 
resulted from, obeying an order of defendants’ engi 
which was a ae from the original contract. 

This was denied by defendants, who, it appeared, had 
been compelled to pay 5001. compensation. 

The Jadge, immediately after the formal opening of the 
case, suggested that a more convenient mode of trial might 
be adopted than that of a judge and jary. 

Couneel acquiesced, and mentioned that twelve extensive 
plans would have to be used and scientific witnesses called 
oa both sides. 

Ultimately it was arranged that a verdict should be 
entered for the plaintiffs for the amount claimed, subject 
to a reference with power to etate a case and raise any 
question of law. 











PARTY WALLS TO MODERN SUBURBAN 
HOUSES. 


Siz,—The necessity for some precaution in the 
construction of “ Party-walls,” as pointed out 
by your correspondent, Wm. Percy Trueman, is 
self-evident. The wilful disregard of the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Building Act, evinced 
by specolating bzilders and others, is mainly 
owing to the apathy displayed by district sur- 
veyors. 

I have known cases where servants have held 
animated discussions, and made a friendly ex- 
change of family secrete, by simply removing a 
brick from the back of the bitelion vinaga 

I am acquainted with an estate on the ont- 
skirts of London, where a very i method 
is adopted to hoodwink the district surveyor. 
The chimney-breasts are built with scanty pro- 
jection, inadequate to receive either a range or 
stove; but, sir, such obstacles, when con. 
front genius, are soon surmounted. The Act 
stipulates that chimney-backs shall be 9 in. thick. 
So they are in this case. The backs are built 
with three thicknesses of brick on edge, the 
centre only being laid in mortar (?); the two outer 
shells in eand; which latter are removed prior 
pre gtees s ndash so that on the next 
visit Tt) as it 
should be, and he utters a gros! of sattatuotions 
little thinking, however, that in almost every 
case the back-to-back have bat a 
thin partition 3 in. thick. was related to 
me by the clerk of works, and treated by him as 
a capital joke. Such an instance as this clearly 
shows that greater care is necessary in enforcing 
the strict observance of the Building Act. 








Lichfield Cathedral.—lIt is stated that the 
probable cost of the restoration of the west front 
of this cathedral is estimated at slightly over 
30,0001., exclasive of the figures, w may cost 
another 5,0001., and that it is not at 
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Books Recetoed. 


The Architect’s Guide. By Faepgricx Rogers, 
Architect. Crosby Lockwood & Co. 
Tus is an addition to the number of text- 
booke for architects and | students, 
which contains a good deal of information put 
together in a rather irregular fashion ; but, as in 
the case of some previous publications of the 
same kind that we have noticed at different 
times, it is rather difficult to say for what class 
of readers the book is really adapted. The title, 
“The Architect’s Guide,” implies, we need 
hardly observe, a very great deal; more, certainly, 
than this book farnishes us with, since it only 
gives the usual ontlines of information as to 
various forms of construction, materials, &c., 
and refers a good deal to other and standard 
works for farther information. Any architect 
who wished to refer to books for information on 
some difficult point would, of course, go to one 
of thosestandard works at onte, and would not 
require a smaller book to tell him todo so. What 


” | an architect in practice wants as a vade mecum is 


something smaller, more practical, and more 
comprehensive than this ; something in the nature 
of a pocket-book of formula and memoranda; 
of which class of publication there are one or two 
admirable specimens tobe had. The book before 
us appears to give memoranda of this kind pretty 
completely, but combined with a great deal else 
which makes it mach larger than a pocket-book, 





VARBIORUM. 


Mr. Murray has added to his “ Handbook to 
the Cathedrals of England” a little volame 
devoted to St. Alban’s. I tourists 


critically presently —_—-Of the “ Satarday , 
Gaide” a new edition (the ninth) has 
been issued. h it every one may become 
psn Et with the principal attractions pre- 
sen’ 
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time to make 
were seized and confiscated. 
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interesting q 

was made by Mr.C. H. Talbot, of Lacock Abbey, 
who minutely described the Saxon arches of 
Britford Church, recently opened, and which 
from their being formed with mortar containing 
pounded brick, after the Roman manner, had been 
declared to be of Roman date. The Rev. Canon 
Ridgway read a paper on the “Temple and 
Worship of Baal, with reference to similar 
Remains in England.” The lecturer traced the 
rise of the worship of Baal in the East, and its 
spread to contiguous countries, and went over 
the indications of ite former presence in Great 
Britain, by reference to the names of places, the 
Baal fires, and numerous rites. Mr. G. Wright, 
F.8.A., announced that the next congress would 
at Liangollen, and that visits would also 
to St. Asaph, Denby, Valle Cracis 
bbey, and other places of interest in this 
charming locality. The names of many local 
supporters were announced and agreed to. We 
will give particulars in our next. 

Payment for “ Quantities” to h 
Surveyor.—The Hampshire Advertiser reports 
a somewhat unseemly squabble at a meeting of 
the Southampton Town Conncil on the 16th inst. 
The Council was a@ report of the 
Special and General Worke mittee as to the 
new ‘works at Portswood, when Mr. 


my | Parmenter said he saw that in the bills of quan. 


tities the surveyor was to have two per cent. on 
them, and that woald amount to 4001.; and would 
the town have to pay that? Mr. Lemon Cag 
borough paar are Bcd to know whether Mr. 
Parmenter in to say he took the 4001. 
and put it into his pocket ? . Parmenter: I 

I see in the contract 
out the bills 


that 
that 
like 4001. Mr. Hamilton Danlop 


as it was undignified to allow an argument to 
between a member of the Council and 
not 
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Technical — On Saturday a; Builders’ Benevolent Institution. —A 
mosting was held os ar at the Artisans’ cleotion of pensioners on the fands of this Tosti 


k place on Thursday at Willis’s Roome, 
St. James's. Mr. George Plucknett, treasurer, in 
the chair. There were vacancies for three pen- 
sioners, two men and one and there were 
six candidates, viz. :—Francis Davey, Hoxton, 
aged 71 (frst application); Jeremiah Taylor, 
Nunhead, 68 (first application) ; Sasannah Webb, 
Little Essex-street, Ki -road, 60 (third 
splenic ; Elizabeth Thorn, Acton, 68 ene 


Institute, Castle-street, St. ’a-lane, to hear 
the opinions of various skilled workmen on the 
subject of “ Technical Education : 
needed to make it and thoroughly 
efficient.” Mr. Mandella, M.P., was announced 
to take the chair, but he was absent from in. 
d ition, as were other inolad 
Al Sir 8. H. Waterlow, M.P., Mr. Sam 
Morley, M.P., and Mr. Thomas Twining. Mem- 
bers of several City guilds, including the Dyers, 
Drapers, Clothworkers, Goldsmiths, and Carpen- 
ters, were present, as well as Major Donnelly, 
R.E.,, of the Science and Art The 
Rev. H. wig, Sage the chair, and read a 
letter from Mr. Twining. Several addresses 
were delivered, and ultimately Mr. Edward 
Watherston moved the following :—“ That this 
meeting is of opinion that the statements made 
by the workmen now present are well worthy 
of public attention, and that energetic efforts 
should be made to bring the subject of tech- 
nical education prominently forward.” Mr. 
Savage seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. A committee was formed to use 
efforts with the view of requesting the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Education to receive a 
deputation for the purpose of laying before his 
Grace the advantage of giving every facility to 
the fartherance of technology. 

Orange Peel on Pavements.—The dangerous 
nuisance caused by the culpable thoughtlesscess 
of those who throw peel on the public 


Common Council on the 17th inst., when Mr. 
Boor moved that it be referred to the Police 
Committee to consider what steps could be taken 
to prevent the dangerous practice. Mr. T. 
Fricker said it was absard for the Court of Com. 
mon Council to trouble themselves upon such a 
subject. How were they to prevent people from 
























; Aon Noyes, Dalston, 75 (second 
; and Rebecca Brown, Jamaica.road, 
Bermondsey, 67 (first application). The result of 
the poling was declared by the chairman to be as 
follows :— Davey, 61; Taylor, 90; Webb, 3,023; 
Thorn, 3,761; Noyes, 925; and Brown, 3,551 
(including 130 votes due to the candidate by 
reason of her husband having been a subscriber 
to the Institution). The chairman therefure de- 
clared the successful candidates to be Francis 
Davey, Jeremiah Taylor, and Elizabeth Thorn. 
Votes of thanks to the secretaries (Messrs. 
Thomas Stirling and Matthew Hall) and chair- 
man brought the proceedings to a close. 

The King of the Belgians’ Prize.—Some 
of the members of the Common Council were 
much “ exercised ” last week because the Society 
of Arts sent them a letter statiog that the King 
of the Belgians had offerei a prize of a silver 
cup of the value of 5,000 francs, to be awarded 
at the next International Sanitary Congress to 
that monicipal authority or private association 
which shall by the improvement of the dwellings 
of the wage classes effect the greatest reduction 
of their death-rate at the lowest cost. Depaty 
Lowman Taylor said it was very kind of the 
King of the Belgians to offer a prize for the 
purpose mentioned, but he did not see why the 
King of the Belgians or the Society of Arte 
should interfere with the municipality of London. 
The manicipslity need not compete for it unless 





The New Hall Botanic Garden. — At a 


pany (Limited),’ and that the prospectus thereof, 
as read to the meeting, be printed and circulated 
prior to a public meeting to be held at the Town- 
early date. 2. That the solicitors 


Q 


share capital was promised at the meeting. 
A bird’s.eye view of the new garden and ita 
surrounding villas, prepared by Mr. Hagen, archi- 
tect, of Hall, was exhibited in the room. 

A Sheffield Worthy.— We lately mentioned 
the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. Alderman 
Bragge, of Sheffield, who will be known to many 
for his labours in connexion with the local school 
of art. ‘Spectator in Hallamshire,” in the 
Sheffield Independent, says :—“ Sheffield is so 
far from being rich in men of cultare, refined 
taste, and public spirit, that it can ill afford to 
lose Mr. A'dermau Bragge. I had hoped we 
should find him take root among as, and that he 
would be a means of infusing into society here a 
more decided love than bas yet appeared for 
those various branches of fine art he has so 
earnestly cultivated. Mr. Bragge has made his 
mark among us, and his good works will live 
and produce fruit hereafter. Still ic is a mis- 
fortune that we are deprived of the benefit of 
tbat growing influence he might have exerted 
among us,” 

Darlington and the Artisans’ 





they like, but surely it was only courteous on the 
part of the Society of Arts to let the Common 
Council know that such an offer had been made. 
And so the majority of the Common Council 
thought, and they referred the letter to the 
Improvement Committee. 

A Protracted Law Case.—The protracted 
litigation between Mr. C. M. Campbell, M.P., 
and Mr. M. D. Hollins seems in a fair way of 
coming to a close. The House of Lords bas 
rejected Mr. Campbell’s appeal against tho in- 
janction of Vice-Chancellor Malios, on the 
ground that the appellant had isaued an adver- 
tisement which was likely to mislead the public 
into the belief that he had succeeded to the 
encaustic tile business of Mr. Herbert Minton, 
or rather of the firm of Minton, Hollins, & Co. 
Not having been sufficiently explicit in this 
og jadgment was given against Mr, Camp. 

1, and he was ordered to pay the costs. Three 
of the five law lords who heard the appeal gave 
expression, informally, to the opinion that there 
was nothing in hie agreement with Mr. Hollios 
which prevented Mr. Campbell from prodacing 
encaustic tiles like those of Mr. Hollins, pro. 
vided he made it perfectly clear to the public 
that he was making them on his own account, 
and not as the successor of Mr. Herbert Minton, 
or Minton, Hollins, & Co. 

The Birmingham Improvements.—The 
Birmingham Post understands that the Improve- 
ment Cummittee propose, at as early a period as 
possible, to begin their work by openiog up the 
sanitary area at the Aston-street end of Lich- 
field-street, and to continue it thence towards 
the centre of the district, s0 that when the new 
street improvement is entered up a complete 
thoroughfare will be at once rendered available. 
- | The committee are also arranging for the erection 
of artisans’ dwellings on a large central block of 
land very suitable m4 the purpose. It is neces- 

to make euch a provision, as in some 
vont heat dwellings in the neighbourhood of 
London ’Prentice.street which were unfit for 
habitation have been cleared of their tenante. 
In many other instances the buildings have been 
improved and put in a condition of temporary 
repair, so that the population may not be dis. 
placed until adequate dwellings are provided 
elsewhere. 

The late Professor Willis.—The Museums 
and Lecture.rooms Syndicate of the University 
of Cambridge, in their eleventh annual report to 
the Senate, state that the collection of models, 
instruments, and tools belonging to the late Pro. 
fessor Willie has been re-arranged, repaired, and 
augmented, by the pereonal energy of Professor 
Stuart, at a trifling cost to the University. 


throwing orange-peel on the pavement? Were 
they to pass a law to compel them to swal- 
low the peel? The matter had already been 
discussed by the Commissioners of Sewers, and 
it appeared to be clear that nothing could be done 
to prevent the practice. Mr. EK. D. Rogers 
inquired if the motion would inclade lemon-pes]. 
The motion of Mr. Boor was ultimately agreed 
to. That the evil is not one that ought to be 
pooh-poohed by the small witticisems of two 
Common Councilmen, the reccrda of our London 
hospitals testify. Whether municipal authority 
can do much to prevent it or not, something 
might be done if everybody who saw a piece of 
orange-peel on the pavement would kick it into 
the gutter. 

Liability of Employers for Accidents.— 
Mr. Justice Brett was examined before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on this 
subject on the 15th inst., and, in answer to Mr. 
Lowe, gave an exposition of his views as to the 
state of the law upon the matter in the following 
terms :—Injury to workmen arises generally 
either from tbe intrinsic of the employ. 
ment or work to be done, or from some defect of 
machinery or plant, or from want of skill or 
negligence of another workman, or from the 
negligence of the workman himeelf. In the first 
case, where injary has arisen from the intrinsic 
nature of the employment, there is no remedy 
by law; where it arises from defects in the 
machinery, the master is not liable unless he 
was aware of the defect and the servant was 
not. In the case of want of skill or negligence, 





























upon a wrong application of the principle of 
implied contract. 4 : 

Scarborough Aquarium.—The new aqua. 
rium at h 


Act.—A correspondent of the Darlington and 
Stockton Times expresses his surprise at the io- 
difference of the Darlington Corporation to the 
application of Mr. Cross’s Act to that town. 
“If ever,” he says, “there was a place where 
vice and filth wanted rooting out, it is in this 
town, among the old tamble.down honses that 
do duty for haman habitations, You have only 
to take a radios of, say, a quarter of a mile 
from the market-place, and you find hundreds 
of houses up narrow yards all back to back. 
The air of heaven never blows through them, 
and the light and sun cannot get near them. 
The ash-pits are within a few feet of the door 
and windows, and in some cases actually resting 
on the wall of the house. The fire of the room 
draws in the foul air for ita sustenance, the wet 
from the rottea roofs, and bad drainage keeps 
the walls and floors in a perpetaal state of 
damp.” 

The Doom of S:. Werbuargh’s, Bristol.— 
We learn from the Bristol Times that on the 12th 
inst. a resolution was adopted, at a meeting of 
the vestry and churchwardens of this purish, 
that as more than a year had elapsed without 
the Corporation finally accepting their offer of 
the site of the church and tower, the matter 
between the two bodies be now considered at an 
end, as the value of the property in the meantime 
has eo increased that the sellers have been ten- 
dered 2,0001. more for the site than the Corpora. 
tion was asked to pay for it, The tender (our 
contemporary believes) came from the London 
and South-Western Bank. Ifa bargain is struck 
by the parish with the Bank, the Corporation 
will have to parchase so much of the site as is 
needed for the purposes of street widening. No 
other body save the Corporation was empowered 
to pres°rve the tower, and the Corporation on the 
previous Tuesday determined not to preserve it. 

Street Improvements in Dandee. — A 
return of the expenses incurred in connexion 
with the Dandee street improvements up to the 
3let of December last bas been sabmitted to 
the Police Commissioners. Thesum paid amounted 
to 320,3271 , inclading price paid for properties, 
12,5711. Oa the other side of the account it 
appears that 106,75S/. have been obtained for 
building-lote sold and feued. The expenses in- 
curred by arbitrations amounted to 9,185. 

Works in Chelsea.—The Vestry 
of this parish unanimously resolved on the 22nd 
inst. te reconstruct the sewers in the streets, as 
recommended by Mr. G. H. Stayton, C.B., their 
surveyor, and to apply to the M itan Board 
of Works for a loan of 10,0001. for the execution 
of the works. 
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The Canal Boats Bill.—The Billintroduced; Bequest to the South Kensington | _ For the erection of twelve houses on the Kensington 
by Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Cross, and Mr. Salt) Maseam.—The of manuscripts, books, a Sat eater eae tba a ae 
“To provide for the registration and regulation i age a: sar oN 5 ee Mr. Adamson & Sons. £21,438 0 0 

canal boats used as dwellings,” proposes to| John Forster, the of Di Gold. same 8 8 
enact that all boats so ased are to be registered,| smith, Walter Savage Landor, and Swift, and oe ss 
ont Sak gine Ont re ee ae him adios aang ig G12 Langmond & Way vcnnvenwne 29 
tration authority registration, fixing arranged pictare-gallery South e Green SORES RO OREE ORT OR Tee 19,610 
rn hectnes ial casein eon eaapi ag 9 gy ge We For the of @ mission-boase he 

ames num erection of a for the 
welling in the boats. The registration speci by Geicshoranah dosent Wie ener as 6% 
which is to carry out the provisions of the Act is | Stanfield, Watts, Reynolds, Boxall, Webb, Bartram ail ‘902 0 
te be, in the port of London, the port sanitary |of Dasseldorf, Landseer, Oattermole, F. D. aa to 8 8 
authority ; in other parts of London, the vestries | Hardy, Thackeray, 40. The collection wasthrown| = Wilsois was 
ao SEN OER 6:0 eee, ree open to the public on Whit-Monday. Beach a5 9 8 
districts not under the jarisdiction port i aters c 
pe wy Oa urban sanitary authority Aa 0 naae tadhee at he heel Bea Baker (accepted) .........-eressers 8 0 0 
one Committee of the Manchester City Council, For slterstions end repsire to the Alexendre Hal, 
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“A Prohibited Picture.”—“The Triamph/| several members complained of the acoustic aaa ie, Kionny Bitenty, aot 


of Order,” by Ernest Pichio, a pictare repre-| properties of the room, and the Mayor M4 
senting the execution of Communists in the|to bring the whole matter before the hall 


Todd 
Cometery of Pére la Cha Government | sub.committee, and see if some remedy could Bridel 
troops, is now on view in the London 8 vec 

Wood 














tereo- | not be found——The Council, at a subseqnent 
scopic Company's Gallery, Regent-street. The | meeting, authorised the Libraries Committee to 
Minister and the Director of the Fine Arte re-| use the old Town-hall (pro tem.) for the purposes 

fused to have this blood-stained canvas submitted | of a central free reference library, and, in the For converting ises at coroer of Horne-strest and 
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war cin can hauaeiaeaeaie onan mention 2 aa ah eee ere Rataagrove-tarin, i inte 0 werk eee for 
was of a nature to 6 itioal passions ; and we | centre city for erection of a perma- » parish branch of the Chureh of Bogiead 
prterswecrsi 2 sstunste" wena thy Salty areas nent reference library. pees: ees Messrs. Morris & Stellwood, aschi- 
are quoted in ay aa it, the “ Party of Order” Bngincerssnd Surveyors A meeting of he Pie orerronn ei 
would seem to ave little to distinguish them members in the Home and Bastern Sen naw ping aeons Op Coe ea 
from the Communists. districts will be held at the Town Hall, Ipewioh, | Okt As Berks, Mesers, Morris Stelnood, ates 
Business Premises, Exeter.—The premises on Friday, the lst of Jane next, at twelve o’clock, Bailey (acvepted)........,..s+01.0-. @2,007 0 0 
of Messrs. Tacker & Sons, milliners, &c., High-| when the me will include a paper on wer Spry mana o~- es 
street, have just been altered and , by | “ Btate M and Sanitary Engineering,” by | > piripee tetas Se ge ~ yang 
taking in an ancient chapel and a number of | G.8. Elliston, Medical Officer of Health, Ipswich ; ‘ataon (accepted) ........ scecseevesss ‘duo'0'8 , 
bras Wenge ame ining bauer fees cr Saute RN | nea eee gp pee 
ve . 
have formerly been the High School, founded | ham, 0.E., Borough Sarveyor of Ipewioh. A dis. | *eet B.0., for Mesers. Wells & Co. Mr. J. W ’ 
and built A.D. 1843, by Richard de Braylogh, cussion on Pavements for Footways will follow. ae eee 
ean of Exeter. terations 8 Downs r) 
; Great Northern Railway: Batley to 00 
Mee Hap wad 8 Sen chines Me W. i. | Dewsbury.—Thedireotorsof the Great Northern | Mortar asoepied) wcncave 4564 0 0 
has execated the building work ; the| 24ilway bave eotrasted the constraction of this Lewrance 4035 0 0 
cataeutalctinge tiie tenes petted he deste line to Messrs, Charles Baker & Ralph Firbank.| por the ercotion of @ wanchouse in sl 
Dingle; the painti and decoration by Mesars.| 1° Works are heavy, consisting of a tunnel Mew i Vooghes Mr. J. W. Brooker, ° 
Da ‘s Son aie fittings and plumb. about 200 yards long, a viaduct about 160 yards ee Ty wwe vanes encom, 0° 
ing by Mr. Hubbard. gas- long, 50 ft. high, with two bridges under the jee treme cep Im i 8 8 
; London and North-Western Railway. There are Linzell 1,393 0 0 
Owain Glyndwr’s Parliament House.— | ,hont 50,000 cubic yards of and brick. Lawrance 1,330 0 0 
That old pi ; y Morter 00 
curious piece of architecture, which is work, and several new streets and diversions of (R000 PtOd) sccescsesesees - 1,326 
pointed ont to visitors at Dolgelly as being the | sewers in the boron of Dewsbury. The works , — 
t House of Owain Glyndwr, has been | are to be com forthwith, and are expected TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


sold by auction for 8001. We are sorry to hear completed within 
that the building will probably be demolished, |” 8 Es MEER in E RECA oak Bok a hee eee 
and its site occupied by a modern building) The Tower of London.—Some improves | on, youj—a W. (next week) 
devoted to trade. ments have been effected during the past few| we are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
: a4 {weeks upon the Tower Wharf. After the late | s4dreses. 
Fire from Lime.—The following incident | degtractive high tides, which came over the foot- Oe ee Oe Se en an ee 
may serve as a caution to those connected with | walk, steps were taken for raising the parapet | prblietion. a 
ing operations :—In the rear of Mr. Davis's | and stairs by some 3 ft. This Norn —The responsibility of articles, and papers read at 
new building, Upper Richmord-road, Putney, on | done, and gravel has been laid down from end to | 7? Mine HM of cours, wih the suthors 
Saturday last, part of a load of lime was covered end, trees planted, and seate provided. The == 
over with  tarpauling, sacks, and felt, in order | improvements have been carried ont by Messrs. Advertisements cannot be received for the owrrent 
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to keep it dry until resuming work. On Sunday | yartin & W of Al unde 
morning tho whole of the coverings were in| ineredespe of The ecm cater Hoe EPS! oe SHOREDAT. 
Defalcations by a Builder’s Foreman.— Bath Stone of best . 
Charles Dickenson has been committed for trial TENDERS. RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
the N magistrates, charged with a| , 7°" Pilished oot ee warehouse, No, 43, and Stone Merchants. 
{ t Cannon-street, for 8. Griffiths & Co. Mr. RB. 
series of defaleations while employed by Mr.| adolpbus Came, architect. Quantities not sapplied :— List of at the Quarries and Depdts; 
Crook as foreman over the men in the Macdonald, Field, & Co. sunniengenee £320 0 0 also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
erection of the new municipal buildings in the Se i application to 
market-place. Nicholson: (accepted) 270 0 0 | Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apv=.] 








CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, i. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, E.0. 


N.B—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 








